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Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘*‘ American 
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Art. Il. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 
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members. 
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— the amount of their contributions in the publications of the 
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vacancies, and transact the general business of the Society. The 
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Presidents shall be ex-officio Directors, and the President, Secre- 
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Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and transact 
such other business as may come before them. 

Arr. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; but 
the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of the 
Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present, at 
any regular meeting. 
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—We are in receipt of a courteous letter from the In- 
ternational, Arbitration and Peace Association of London, 
on the subject of a Conference in 1887, on the subject of 
Leone Levi’s project for an International Tribunal. 


—We select from several representative newspapers 
articles that breathe the very spirit the ApvocaTe has 
inculeated for years. Notably, The Farm, Field and 
Stockman, a leading agricultural paper published in Chi- 
cago and edited by an ex-General, in its article transferred 
to another column, declares itself emphatically. It un- 
doubtedly represents the great body of farmers of the 
country. 


—Onur readers will find in our advertising columns the 
trustworthy statement of the American Investment Com- 
pany of which our President, Hon. E. S. Tobey, has 
accepted the Boston Agency. 


—Send to the Secretary for petitions to your State 
Legislature in favor of international arbitration to pre- 
vent war. 


—Do not fail to notice the picture of Gov. Ames of 
Massachusetts on page 19. 


—The terrorism attempted by Marshal von Moltke upon 
the Reichstag, in order to obtain new government credits, 
by representing the empire as exposed to a coalition of 
superior forces, has only moderately impressed that body, 
which refuses to vote them, without an examination of the 
bill. It is not yet known what issue the conflict will have, 
in which the Emperor, it is said, feels a feverish interest. 
Meanwhile, public anxiety is increasing in Germany, and 
it is difficult to calm it. ‘The government is unable to 
remove the apprehension of war, which it has taken so much 
trouble to propagate, without endangering the success of its 
efforts, and public anxiety is at its acme as to the final 
result. 


—Were there not praying men inthe army? Undoubt- 
edly. But war did not make them so. Earnest men 
guided by the Holy Spirit will do good among soldiers as 
elsewhere. The latter will become believers in Christ. 
But it is the Spirit of Jesus and not of war that works 
the change. It is in spite of war and not by its influence 


that good officers and good soldiers persevere in upright- 
ness. 


—Alfred Tennyson’s new poem; ‘‘ Lockley Hall,” is 
shadowed by a hopelessness too natural to old men, out 
of whose body and mind have gone the spring and 
buoyancy. He is despondent as to the future of this 
warring world. We feel like saying as did Sojourner 
Truth to one despairing of the abolition of slavery, 
— ‘* Alfred, is God dead?” 


— Lord Randolph Churchill has resigned his seat in the 
British Government on the ground of his disapproval of 
so large tax bills to pay military expenses. 


— We have received and favorably responded to the 
invitation of the International League of Peace and 
Liberty, Geneva, Switzerland, to meet in a World’s Con- 
gress at Paris 1889. 


— The American expositionin London next summer 
(1887) will be a favorable time to promote international 
comity. 


— The proposed Peace meeting in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember next, celebrating the Centenary of the U. 8. 
Constitution, meets with warm commendation. 


—Herr K. P. Arnoldson, member of the Swedish Riksdag 
(who was in England last year), has lectured publicly in 
several Swedish towns and cities upon the Peace Question. 
His advocacy has been so persuasive that, in almost every 
case, the lecture has been followed immediately by the for- 
mation of a local branch of the Swedish Peace Association, 
branches of which enjoy a continuous life, and szem likely 
to be permanently prosperous. 


—Mrs. Fischer-Lette, a distinguished laborer in the Peace 
movement in England, has taken up her abode in Germany 
for the purpose of devoting herself to active efforts, on 
behalf of the cause of Peace, especially through the edu- 
cation of the young. 


—The Local Peace Societies in Sweden increase in num- 
ber. But it is hard work to contend against the dominant 
military spirit, which is a legacy from the time of Charles 
xu. 


—Repudiation and general bankruptcy of individuals, as 
well as States, must follow. It is the inexorable finale of 
all this arming by land and sea, new guns every year and 
new loans to pay for them. And with the new doctrine 
of war indemnities ruin comes quicker still to one side or 
the other, and rancor and resentments are redoubled.— 
Correspondent of London Times. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


CENTENARY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


A committee of citizens on the centennial anniversary 
of the promulgation of the Constitution of the United 
States met November 29, in Philadelphia, to begin ar- 
rangements for the appropriate celebration of that event. 
This will occur September 17, 1887, and be conducted on a 
scale of appropriate magnitude. It will include all the 
States in the Union. A committee of delegates from the 
thirteen original States met in the same city December 
2, to decide upon a programme of events. 

The American Peace Society by its Executive Commit- 
tee which met December 13, took measures to co-oper- 
ate with other Peace Societies to celebrate this, probably 
the greatest, triumph of law and liberty the world has 
ever seen. How much more inspiring and comforting 
than anniversaries of bloody battles is tliis enactment 
of a wise and peaceful measure, which has contributed so 
vastly to the happiness of mankind. 


—‘‘Preach against non-resistance and you will carry us 
all with you,” said an old friend with the kindest intent 
after an address by a Peace man. The latter replied, 
‘‘Fifty ministers in this convention preach eloquently and 
frequently against our Lord’s doctrine, -Matt. v. 38-48, 
and may not one at least let it have its own weight in 
silence?’ All I have claimed is that war breaks his com- 
mandments and resists the Holy Spirit. 


—Near the close of the eighteenth century the East 
India Company refused to allow missionaries to go by their 
ships to India, and they were thus driven to take passage 
on vessels of other countries. In striking contrast is the 
following from the recently issued Blue Book of the Govern- 
ment of India : 

‘* The government of India cannot but acknowledge the 
great obligation under which it is laid by the benevolent 
exertions made by the 600 missionaries whose blameless 
example and self-denying labors are infusing new vigor 
into the life of the great population under English rule.” 


—In South Carolina the Prohibitionists have just suc- 
ceeded in passing through the upper house a bill applying 
to Anderson and Laurens counties making it a misdemeanor 
to sell, give away, barter or exchange liquors, and requiring 
all railroad agents to keepa public record of all pack- 
ages of liquor received. One year’s imprisonment is the 
punishment for any person having liquors shipped to 
him. 


—England has shown herself disposed to yield to wise 
counsels, in announcing her intention of reducing her 
forces in Egypt to 4,000 men. 


A COMMONPLACE LIFE. 


A commonplace life, we say, and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 


The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
The flower that blooms and the bird that sings, 
But sad were the world, and dark our lot, 
If flowers failed, and the sun shone not; 
And God, who sees each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 
2 —Susan Coolidge. 


Some Danish women who are friends of Peace, with 
Mrs. Mathilde Bajer (wife of Fredrik Bajer) at their 
head, have made a public appeal to the women of the three 
northern kingdoms — Sweden, Norway and Denmark — 
to use their influence in favor of Peace and Arbitration, 
and of the neutralization of the Scandinavian realms. The 
appeal points out the folly of military preparations, the 
suicidal nature of war enthusiasm, the security and pros- 
perity of Switzerland and Belgium since, in the well-un- 
derstood interest of Europe as a whole, they were declared 
and guaranteed to be Neutral States in 1815 and 1831 
respectively, and contends that the neutralization of Scan- 
dinavia is important and necessary, and will more and 
more be seen to beso, in the interests of the peace, 
security and prosperity of Europe as a whole. All women 
who have citizen rights, all mothers, all female teachers, 
are exhorted to plead against war, and so favor and ad- 
— — as they are certainly able to do— the cause of 

eace. 


BOOK TABLE. 


The Family, an Historical and Social Study. By 
Charles Franklin Thwing and Carrie F. Butler Thwing, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 1887. 

This ‘‘Study” reproduced and printed in elegant form at 
once found a place waiting for it in American literature. 
That place has been filled by a book every way worthy of 
the subject and the public need. It isa thorough and 
complete ‘‘ Study.” Beginning with pre-historic times, 
the family is traced through Greeks, Romans and Jews, 
and so on through the Christian centuries, in the churches, 
Catholic and Protestant. (We wish it threw more light 
on the Russian or Greek church idea of the family.) 

On this historic basis the authors unfold their theory of 
the family as both a divine and a human institution. 
They touch upon its relation to social order and individ- 
ual development and also its relation to property. 

Then follow some interesting notes on the various at- 
tempts since Plato to overthrow the institution. The 
Communism of the Shakers, the experiments of the Owens, 
Mormonism and other vitiations of the divine idea are 
briefly touched upon. Then follows the obvious applica- 
tion of the doctrine of the family to the modern escape 
from its sanctities, its purity and its obligations as found 
in ready and frequent divorces. The laws of the United 
States on this subject are quoted and discussed from 
their origin in England to their latest laxness in many of 
our States. The causes of divorce are enumerated and the 
laws of England, (Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Bavaria, Thuringia, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, 
Servia, Russia, Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy are quoted and commented on. It 
will be seen by this rapid glance at the contents that 
every lawyer and every minister of the gospel needs the 
book. Legislators on marriage and divorce can find 
nothing so full and instructive. It is a book of large re- 
search, honest work, commanding talent and conclusive 
reasoning. 

Nothing could be happier than the association on the ti- 
tle page of a treatise on the family of the names of husband 
and wife, especially as in this instance, where each seems 
equally interested and capable of handling a subject 80 
fundamental to the relation of the sexes. 

No family library can be complete without this ‘‘Study” 
which will command widespread interest and among all 
good people as wide approval. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE CODE OF LOVE. 
BY MARIA L. EVE. 


I saw one lift his hand, in sudden heat, 
Against his comrade, on the open street: 


Benignant and avenging, Justice saw, 
And chid the wrong to her dishonored law. 


I saw another smite his neighbor’s hound: 
For even this he lawfully was bound. 


I saw one bring a costly gift and sweet, 
And kissing, lay it at another's feet. 


I saw it lie with all the perfume fled, 
Beneath a heel, unheeding in its tread. 


**Ah me, ah me, is there no law,’’ [ said 
‘*For wounds that outwardly have never bled, 


‘*But drain the honey drops we fain would taste, 
And leave the garden of our lives a waste ?”’ 


For there are much unkinder hurts than blows, 
And injuries, no court of justice knows. 


A word, a look withheld, a hand unpressed, 
Or even love, that will not be caressed. 


We wound or we are wounded, every hour, 
With hands, that only love has Jent their power. 


There is a law that binds up every breach, 
Where human codes can never, never reach. 


O Saviour, write it, grave it on each mind, 
The law of love, that binds us to be kind. 


O Law divine, that keeps the inward peace, 
So, wars without and wars within shall cease. 


Aueusta, Ga. 


REVIVAL OF LETTERS AT‘THE SOUTH. 


We have heard much, but not too much, of the increase 
of population, the revival of business, the progress of ed- 
ucation at the South. We were also glad to see the arti- 
cle from which we make the following extract in a leading 
religious paper of New York: 

‘If the North suffered unspeakable loss by the war, the 
South felt a deeper anguish. It was over her fields that 
the devastating waves of the great struggle rolled; it 
was against her homes that its wrath was spent. No 
people ever lost more and saved their liberty ; no people 
ever gave themselves more completely and unreservedly 
as a sacrifice to a cause in which they believed to the 
last drop of blood and the last dollar of treasure. They 
were mistaken ; the cause was lost; but the anguish of 
sacrifice, the bitterness of loss, the heroism of self-denial, 
remain; and these are the material out of which literatures 
are formed. The change of feeling since the struggle 
ended is hardly less important as a factor in the future 
result ; it has been well described as a moral miracle. 

**When one recalls all these things — better still, when 
one stands on the ground and realizes all they mean — 
one is not surprised that the literary movemenl in the 
South to-day is distinctly a vital movement. It has not 
been set in motion by academic influences ; its impulse is 
not derived from culture, but from life. It takes the 
form of fiction because fiction, as a literary form, is-just 
now nearer life than any other; it furnishes the readiest 


and freest expression of life through art. Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Cable, Miss Murfree, Mr. Page, and Miss King have 
worked probably with no consciousness of any mutuality 
of relationship or community of purpose; nevertheless 
they have enough in common in their aims and methods 
to give their combined activity the significance and defi- 
niteness of a movement. They are isolated from each 
other; they belong to no “centre of culture;” but they 
are bent, under the guidance of a common literary in- 
stinct, upon the revelation and interpretation of Southern 
life in its varied and deeply interesting phases. These 
names are by no means inclusive of all who are finding 
their way to literary expression in the South; there are 
others whose work is full of promise, not only in the field 
of fiction, but in other lines of effort. And the whole 
group of these new writers is probably only the advance 
guard of a larger company of men and women who are 
beginning to see things in the light of a new day. 

**It lies in the heart and mind of the South to enrich our 
common literature with some elements which it has 
lacked. The Southern people have the courage of their 
emotions, which is rarely true of the people of the North. 
They are not restrained by any natural reticence from a 
full, frank expression of their deepest emotions. Mat- 
thew Arnold has said that the contribution of the Celtic 
races to literature is a finer sensibility than the Teutonic 
races possess; some such quality is in the Southern na- 
ture; a quality of peculiar attractiveness and of very 
great possibilities in the way of literary expression. If 
the writers of the new South shall preserve the essentially 
Southern traits in the exposition of Southern life, there 
lies before them and us a fresh and deeply interesting 
movement in American literature.“— Christian Union. 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON. 
BY REV. W. 8. CROWE. 


A war of conquest is now looked upon as highway 
robbery. Spain had no more right to plunder Mexico and 
Peru, England had no more right to rob the Dutch of 
their African diamond fields, than Jesse James and his 
gang to waylay a coach and murder its passengers for 
their money. Grandly has modern statesmanship dealt 
with the question of war— deprecating it as a mean 
necessity and pleading for arbitration. And the question 
is pertinent whether a little higher education may not 
disgust the nations with war for any reason? With 
savages we cannot deal as with gentlemen, but if two 
gentlemen of your neighborhood have a difference — two 
gentlemen of wealth and refinement and social standing 
—if they have a difference, financial, political, what not, 
you would all consider it a disgrace to themselves and 
their families if they met on the street and fought it out 
like two beastly sluggers, breaking each other’s bones and 
carving each other with knives. They might have settled 
it some other way — in the courts, by arbitration, some- 
how they could have settled their difference in a gentle- 
manly manner. So, we are beginning to think, there is 
a better way for nations to settle their differences than by 
war. They need not sink to the poor level of figh:'ng. 
The political age is being fashioned with reference to the 
Christ spirit. Whatever the necessity of war in the past, 
and however sacredly we honor its heroes, the Geneva 
Commission, and the present leadership of Gladstone and 
Parnell, give hope that brains can at last do without the 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


* DUELLING IN KENTUCKY. 

Our attention has been recently called to a tragedy 
which indicates that Christianity has a good deal to do 
yet before even Christian communities are wholly re- 
deemed from barbarism. Judge Reid, of Kentucky, an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church and a judge in one of 
the courts, was attacked, brutally beaten, and, as the 
result showed, seriously injured about the head, by a 
member of the bar, whose only ground of offence against 
the Judge appears to have been that the Court, at a time 
when Judge Reid was not sitting upon the bench, had 
found the lawyer guilty of conduct unworthy of his 
profession. This barbaric attack only indicated that 
there was one barbarian in Kentucky. Judge Reid’s 
friends, however, and, if we may trust the narrative 
which has since been given to the public, the community 
generally, demanded that the Judge should meet barbarism 
with barbarism. They urged him to avenge himself, and 
offered him their assistance. ‘‘I would kill him with far 
less compunction than I would shoot a dog,” wrote one 
lady to him. This Presbyterian elder, however, had read 
in a certain good book, *‘Avenge not thyself, but rather 
give place unto wrath.” He refused to take the barbaric 
counsel that came — we will not say from barbarians, but 
‘from the barbaric nature that lingers even in civilized 
Christian men and women. ‘I would rather,” he wrote 
his mother, ‘‘take my own life than the blood of this man 
upon my soul.” The brutal attack of his assailant he 
found easier to bear than the suspicion of cowardice which 
his Christian conduct aroused against him. The spirit of 
so-called chivalry could not comprehend the superior 
courage of Christian fidelity to conviction. One morning 
the Judge was found lying dead upon the floor of a friend’s 
room, shot through the heart, while the pistol lay by his 
side. He was driven to suicide by the barbarism of the 
age in which he lived — an age which could not compre- 
hend his superior spirit, and which with the mental 
disease superinduced by the brutal assault upon him, he 
could not resist. His death has produced a profound 
impression, and the Spectator, recording here this 
tragedy, records with it his hope that the murder —for so 
we must call it —of Judge Reid, of Kentucky, will do 
something to produce agaiust the so-called chivalry of the 
South the same heat of indignation that was produced 
against duelling in the North by the death of Alexander 
Hamilton.—Ezchange. 


COST OF WAR AND EDUCATION. 


The Pall Mall Gazette gives the following figures, show- 
ing the contrast between the expenditure per head on war 
and education in the various European States, as com- 
piled by M. Leon Donnat, a Belgian statistician : 

War. Education. 
s. d. 
- 20 0 
. 18 6 
- 10 11 


France 

England 
Holland . 
Prussia . 
Russia . 
Denmark 
4 10 


Switzerland . ‘ 
This comparison, of course, takes no account of the 

frightful waste entailed by the sacrifice of the labor of 

able-bodied men during the period of military service. 


VON MOLTKE IN THE REICHSTAG. 


The views expressed by General Von Moltke in the 
Reichstag as to the miiitary needs of Germany might, 
perhaps, be more convincing to some people save for the 
famous soldier’s reputed opinion of the intrinsic merits of 
war. He has been credited with the sentiment that 
‘¢ war is an element in the order of the world ordained 
by God, for in it the noblest virtues of mankind are de- 
veloped.” If so, his anxiety to have the pending bill for 
the increase of the German army fully disposed of be- 
fore Christmas can hardly be attributed to a mere desire to 
enjoy that festival asone suggesting ‘‘on earth peace, 
good-will toward men.” But there is really much truth in 
the veteran general’s allegation as to the cost of Ger- 
many’s military establishment compared with the estab- 
lishments of the nations on either side of her. The 
military burdens of Germany are certainly prodigious, 
and the people may well view with dismay the prospect 
of an increase of them, but she is at least more moderate 
in her war preparations than the rich republic which men- 
aces her on the one flank or the ruthless despotism which 
watches her on the other. The concealments to which 
the rival countries of Europe resort render it difficult to 
estimate exactly the current strength of their armies and 
the quantity oi their war material or the expenditures 
made upon them. One c:reful statistician, however, re- 
cently put the amount of Russia’s annual expenditure at 
$230,512,500 for buth army and navy, that of France at 
$168,653,915, that of Great Britain at $155,603,775, that 
of Germany at $113,123,745, that of Austria-Hungary at 
$67,068,975, and so down the list. Considering the pop- 
ulation of Germany and the spread of her domains, she 
stands relatively well in point of frugality, if this word 
can be used of expenditures so enormous. Army and ~ 
navy expenditures are here included, and Great Britain 
and France maintain much more costly navies than 
Germany. They both have also, and especially Great 
Britain, large colonial interests requiring military aud 
naval expenditures in addition to those met by the colonies 
themselves. Russia maintains a vast establishment for 
her constant aggressions, current and contemplated. Still, 
with all allowances for these differences, Germany has 
hitherto been more moderate than she has always had the 
credit of being. Perhaps if the expenditures for works 
of fortification and interest on war debts be taken into 
the account, Von Moltke’s statement to the Reichstag 
that France has about double the military expenses of 
Germany may not be much exaggerated. Of late France 
has been putting forth unusual military exertions. — New 
York Times. 


DRUNKEN COURAGE. 


At the battle of Shiloh a single man of the Louisiana 
Tigers continued to march against the Federal lines after 
his regiment had been nearly annihilated by the terrible 
fire they encountered and the survivors were on the re- 
treat. He had not during all the terrible conflict taken 
his gun from a right shoulder shift, and kept up his march 
in a straight line towards the men who were firing at him. 
He marched up until he stood within a few feet of the 
first line, when he ejaculated in a sort of drunken won- 
der: ‘‘Hello, Yanks, what you all doing here?’ It was 
then seen that this cool representative of the Louisiana 
Tigers was drunk, and that he had moved forward me- 
chanically without any realization of the circumstances 
about him. 
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A WARLESS WORLD. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Ah! for doubtlessI am old, and think gray thoughts for I am gray 
After all the stormy changes shall we find a changeless May? 


After madness, after massacre, Jacobinism and Jacquerie, 
Some diviner force to guide us thro’ the days I shall not see? 


When the schemes and all the system-kingdoms and republics fall, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier, all for each and each for all? 


All the full-brain, half-brain races led by armistice, love and truth, 
All the millions at length, with all the visions of my youth? 


Earth at last a warless world, a single race, a single tongue? 
I have seen her far away, for is not Earth as yet so young? 


Kvery tiger-madness muzzled, every serpent —— killed, 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled? 


Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles, 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles, 


Warless when her tens are thousands, and her thousands millions 


then 
Her havests all too narrow — how hard to think of warless men! 


Warless war will die out late, then will it ever, late or soon? 
Can it till this outworn earth be dead as yon dead world, the 
moon? 


Dead ? but how her living glory lights the hall, the dune, the grass! 
Yet the moonlight is the moonlight, and the sun himself will pass. 


Could we dream of wars and carnage, craft and madness, lust and 
spite, 
Roaring London, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful light? 


PEACE AND DRY POWDER. 


“The little sensation that was caused in the Pennsyl- 
vania Peace Society’s annual meeting cannot be 
called untimely. ‘Don’t cry peace too mach,’ said 
one of the ladies, displaying considerable war spirit. 
Both sides to the controversy mean right. All desire to 
keep out of war, nationally and individually, unless it is 
necessary to relinquish right and honor in order to do so. 
It is right to teach the doctrines of peace, but there are 
some false doctrines of peace. There is one that to suffer 
wrong here for the sake of peace is to be rewarded here- 
after. The man who will suffer wrong while he has might 
to maintain the right is never to be honored here or here- 
after. Peace is good, but so is dry powder.” 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Peace So- 
ciety held on the 15th, there appears to have been some- 
thing of a breeze caused by the remark of a lady. I was 
not present. The above is the comment of one of our 
morning dailies. Although intended to be adverse to the 
cause, I think it a remark in strong contrast with the 
Sermon on the Mount. In the estimation of the writer 
of the little editorial, the Prince of Peace at the Garden 
of Gethsemane must have been thought a ‘ craven fel- 
low.” No possible unity also could he have had with 
the primitive Christians, of whom Cyprian said, — ‘* None 
of us, when he is apprehended, makes resistance, nor 
avenges himself against your unrighteous violence, al- 
though our people are numerous and powerful.” Maik 
the contrast. ‘*The man who will suffer wrong while he 
has might to maintain the right is never to be honored 
here or hereafter. Peace is good, but so is dry powder.” 

J. W. L. 

Dec. 21, 1886. 


GLADSTONE’S YOUTH. 


Mr. Gladstone went to Oxford well prepared. After 
seven years at Eton, he had acquired enough Latin and 
Greek to enter the university, but knew nothing of math- 
ematics beyond arithmetic. To remedy this defect he 
worked hard for two years under a private tutor, Dr. 
Turner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. Consequently, he 
went to Oxford about as thoroughly equipped as a young 
man could, since, besides his classics and an extensive 
knowledge of English literature, he was well up.in alge- 
bra, geometry, conic sections, differential and integral 
calculus, mechanics, and a considerable portion of New- 
ton’s Principia. 

During his university course, besides being an ardent, 
diligent and most resolute student, he was particularly 
fond of debating. He even established a political debat- 
ing club of his own, which from the initials of the founder, 
W. E. G., was named The Weg. * * * His father, 
we are told, liked to have his children use their reason. 
One of his college friends, who spent a portion of a vaca- 
tion with him at his home, reports that the family would 
seriously debate whether the frout should be boiled or 
broiled, whether a window should be open, and what the 
weather was likely to be the next day. 

One day, Thomas Gladstone, the eldest son, knocked 
down a wasp with his handkerchief, and was about to 
crush it, when the father suggested a doubt whether he 
had a right to destrvy the insect’s life. The question 
was discussed with as much care and thoroughness as if 
a human life had been involved. 

He was noted at the university as being one of the 
most religious of the students, and the freest from the 
spirit of intolerance. At that period, half a century ago, 
it was held to be a serious offence for an Oxford student 
to enter a church not connected with the Church of Eng- 
land. Gladstone, however, went everywhere; heard 
Chalmers in Scotland, and Rowland Hill in-London, and 
wherever else there was a man who had anything inspir- 
ing to offer. 

The University, as is well known, gave him its highest 
honors. He took what is called a ‘* double first ;” that 
is, the first rank in classics and the first rank in mathe- 
matics. In England the highest honors of the State, the 
church, and the bar are within the grasp of men who win 
this two-fold distinction, for it is a test of force as well 
as of acquirement. 

His whole career has thus been an outgrowth of his 
youth — a development; and illustrates the possibilities 
of a life founded on right principles of habit and thought. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL BY EDUCATION, 


The idea of educating the young in principles of respect 
and friendship for foreign nations of which Heer Molken- 
boer is an earnest advocate seems to grow in many places. 
We have received from Vienna the scheme of a proposed 
International School which appears to aim at affording 
instruction of a very high order. The syllabus provides 
for a course of nine years, and is marked by the following 
special features among others : — ‘‘ From history lessons, 
detailed descriptions of battles are to be omitted; while 
love for foreign nationalities and the desire for union 
with them are inculcated.” Special reference is made to 
the study of the English language, as one of the highest 
importance in education. The scheme bears the name of 
Karl Konegen, Vienna. 
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HOME AND HAUNTS OF THE POET 
WHITTIER. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


Arriving, with my wife, at the house of our friends 
Joseph and Gertrude W. Cartland, in Newburyport, it 
was pleasant to drive with them around the ancient town 
near the Merrimac’s mouth, and, looking seaward, to see 
the sun glistening on Sandwich Bar and Hampton Beach 
—places so agreeably referred to in Whittier’s flowing 
verse. Much enjoyed, likewise, was the four-mile easy 
drive to the Friends’ meeting at Amesbury, returning 
from which (Whittier being away at his customary sum- 
mer home at Danvers) we stopped at the old burying- 
ground, where the poet’s‘father, mother, and other family 
characters portrayed in the poem of ‘‘ Snow-Bound,” lie 
buried. Another day we went down to ‘‘ Oak Knoll,” 
Danvers, and had some pleasant converse with Whittier, 
who seemed to be in as vigorous health, physically and 
mentally, as he was when we previously called on him six 
summersago. Speaking upon the subject of interviewers, 
and alluding to some unsatisfactory experience of my 
own, with reporters, Whittier then mentioned the following 
incident : 

One morning, some years ago, a woman, who was a 
stranger to him, called at the house and expressed a wish 
that they might have some talk together. He told her 
that it would soon be time for him to go to the religious 
meeting he attended (it being a week day), and hence he 
desired to be excused. With a persistency not readily 
rebuffed she adhered to her purpose ; so he concluded to 
allow her not more than half an hour, at the same time 
mentally resolving not to express an opinion on any sub- 
ject. The interview having terminated, he supposed he 
would hear nothing further from his caller, but in the 
course of a few weeks there came to him a newspaper con- 
taining four solid columns of matter detailing said inter- 
_ view, wherein he was made to express his opiniun on all 

sorts of topics! We may readily conclude that the 
latch-string hangs not out for this extravagant romancer. 

Referring to a certain Life of Whittier published a few 
years ago, the author of which, while praising the poet’s 
works in the main, strongly excepted to the pronounced 
moral strain which finds expression in so many of his 
poems, I queried of Whittier whether he was quite well 
acquainted with this biographer of his. He replied that 
he had never seen him except upon a single occasion when 
he called and requested an interview. 

I will just say here that our Newburyport entertainer, 
Gertrude W. Cartland, is a near relative of the poet, and 
in her neat, little ‘‘ Text and Verse” compilation, pub- 
lished last year, has aptly shown by u verse of Whittier, 
accompanied by a Scripture passage embodying the senti- 
ment of the verse — and this for each day of the year — 
how fully the metrical compositions of the poet of Ames- 
bury are permeated with the religious spirit. This 
frequent recurrence from nature to nature’s God though 
not acceptable to those whose spirits are bound to the 
earth, comes gratefully to those who love to think upon 
Him who made all things, and who is the Author of all 
our sure mercies. (The above named little book can be 
bad for less than a dollar, and is nicely suited for a birth- 
day or New Year gift. Any bookseller will obtain it.) 

But, our faces being set toward the New Hampshire 
hills, we bade farewell to our kind entertainers of New- 


buryport, and, in the words of our poet’s ‘Summer | 


Pilgrimage,” 


‘* Northward, leaving at my back 
The warm vale of the Merrimac, 
I go to meet the winds of morn, 
Blow down the hill-gaps, mountain-born, 
Breathe scent of pines, and satisfy 
The hunger of a lowland eye.’’ 
— Christian Neighbor. 


PEACE OR WAR? 


When all the great European Powers are declaring so 
emphatically that they want peace, there is ground for 
suspicion that they anticipate war. They may desire 
peace, but they evidently expect war. Actions speak 
louder than words. England is increasing her Navy. 
France augments her effective troops to 515,811. Ger- 
many asks the Reichstag for a ** peace footing’’ of 468,- 
400 men, not including the one-year volunteers. Russia, 
of course, is very fond of peace, but must follow the 
fashion, and so pushes the effective force up to 547,450. 
Austria and Italy are said to be making active prepara- 
tions for peace in the same way. 

Possibly the good old Kaiser William may mean whiat 
he says in the opening speech read to the Reichstag: 
** The object of the policy of the Empire, which enjoys 
peaceful relations with all States, is to exert in favor of 
the maintenance of concord among all the Powers the in- 
fluence which accrues to Germany from her love of peace.” 
Possibly the aged king may really believe that the creation 
of large armies tends to peace. But if so, years have not 
taught him wisdom. 

With all this martial sound and movement comes the 
expectation of war. The people come into the mood of 
it. The leading statesmen and rulers become bold and 
insolent under its influence. The strength and manhood 
of the nation are trained in all the thoughts and senti- 
ments and the habits of war. They are fitted for war; 
they are unfitted for peace. Ever after, hard work or 
close application to business of every kind will be irksome. 
Industries in general are obstructed, and the vitality taken 
from them. The actual wealth of the country is consumed. 
Money must be borrowed and taxes increased. No! if 
King William wants peace he should reduce his army. If 
Republican France really loves peace, she will follow the 
example of the United States, and virtually disband her 
vast army. This would evince a sincere desire for peace, 
and tend to promote it.— Farm, Field and Stockman. 


WISE WORDS OF LINCOLN. 


There is no landing place on the stairway from labor up 
to capital. There are no bolted doors along the ascent. 
It is treason to make out an irrepressible conflict between 
them. The fact was never better put than by Mr. Lincoln 
in his first annual message: ‘* There is no such relation,” 
he said, *‘ between capital and labor, as assumed, nor is 
there any such thing as a free man being fixed for life in 
the condition of a hired laborer. Both these assumptions 
are false, and all inferences from them are groundless. 
Many independent men everywhere in these States a few 
years back in their lives were hired Jaborers. The pru- 
dent, penniless beginner in the world labors for wages. for 
a while, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land 
for himself, then labors on his own account another while, 
and at length hires another new beginner to help him. 
This is the just and generous and prosperous system 
which opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and con- 
sequent energy and progress and improvement of condi- 
tion to all.” — Advance. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, JANUARY ax FEBRUARY, 1887. 


R. B. HOWARD, Eprror. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
DECEMBER MEETING. 


Our December meeting was not so fully attended as the 
last. But we were glad to welcome our new members: 
William A. Mowry, Ph. D., a leading and honored educator, 
editor of an able magazine called Education, and also 
Daniel H. Ela, D. D., of the M. E. Church, who was a 
school-boy with the Secretary at Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary, thirty-five years ago. He opened the meeting with 
prayer, at the request of the Moderator pro tem, Rev. C. 
B. Smith. Rev. D. S. Coles was chosen Secretary pro 
tem. The Secretary reported the activities of the Society 
and the state of the Treasury. The Beckwith Monument 
at Mt. Auburn had been paid for and the committee on 
the same were discharged. Thirteen leading religious 
newspapers had published a gratuitous notice of our 
publications, in response to which, more than five hundred 
applications for them had been received from College and 
other librarians, theological students and ministers of the 
Gospel. Some of their orders will have to whit for the 
purchase of more books for which the Society sorely needs 
the funds. These papers were named, and each awarded 
a vote of thanks. The thanks of the Society were also 
extended to Dr. R. McMurdy for his labors in the arbi- 
tration cause, and his donation of valuable pamphlets. 
He wrote from Washington that the outlook for attending 
to Arbitration measures by Congress after the holidays 
was encouraging. (If we could have the influence and 
co-operation of the Secretary of State, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, no doubt Congress 
would speedily enact a law calling for a convention of 
American States. ) 

The committee voted to co-operate in celebrating the 
Centennial of the U. S. Constitution in Philadelphia Sep- 
tember next; also to unite with the Peace Societies of 
Europe, in a World’s Congress at Paris in 1889, at the 
Universal Exhibition. It was also voted, after a brief 
debate, to renew as far as expedient the attempt made last 
year to enlist the State Legislatures, as well as Congress, 
in the movement for International Arbitration. Com- 
munications had been received from A. H. Love of 
Philadelphia, Prof. B. C. Hobbs of Indiana, Isaac T. 
Gibson of Iowa, Dr. R. MceMurdy of Ohio, besides the 
multitudinous correspondence occasioned by applications 
for our Peace publications, Prof. John B. Focht of 
Gettysburg wrote a cordial letter and conveyed a kind 
message from J. L. Schick of the same battle-scarred 
city. Donations of various sums had been received 
from Thomas D. Robertson of Illinois, Rev. H. Halsey 
of New York, William Osgood of Conn., L. Burrage and 
James McGrath of Massachusetts, and John Kendall of 
Indiana. 

After a busy but harmonious session, adjourned to meet 
at the call of the Secretary. 


The conductors of the papers named below responded 
kindly to our request to publish a notice of gratuitous cir- 
culation of Peace pamphlets and documents. Five hun- 
dred applications have been received in consequence of 
the notice and complied with as far as possible. 


Many of these have been from college and other librari- 
ans, theological students and ministers of the Gospel 
located in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
The Independent of New York, The Advance of Chicago, 
The Evangelist and Observer of New York, The Christian 
Statesman, Lutheran Observer, and Friends’ Review of 
Philadelphia, The Herald and Presbyter of Cincinnati, 
The Standard of Chicago, Zion’s Herald of Boston, 
Zion’s Advocate and Christian Mirror of Portland, Maine, 
Beacon, Detroit, Pilgrim Press, Washington, D. C. 


JOHN A. LOGAN. 


The sudden and unexpected death of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, of which State the writer was five 
years a citizen and a constituent of Gen. Logan, reminds 
me of certain words spoken with serious and tender em- 
phasis by that Senator in the Senate last Febraary on 
the death of Vice-President Hendricks and written down 
on the spot. 

** With all our weaknesses the best any of us can do is 
to come down to the grave having conscientiously discharged 
our duty to our fellowmen and to our God.” 

One cannot become personally and intimately acquainted 
with public men in their private life without pitying them 
for their publicity, the unkind criticisms uttered as to 
their opinions, and especially the calumnies heaped upon 
their characters. 

Gen. Logan introduced into the Senate and pledged 
himself to advocate a bill, calling for a convention of 
American States in the interest of Arbitration. He was 
a ‘* good fighter” in debate or in battle. The eulogies 
pronounced by his distinguished associates of all political 
parties over his dead body, are in sharpest contrast with 
statements public and private as to his moral and relig- 
ious character. We are content to believe the best of 
the departed statesman and soldier, and while Hendricks 
is dead and both Blaine and Cleveland are suffering from 
the disease of which Logan died, to look sympathizingly and 
pityingly on the leaders of the political campaign of 1884 
and those most closely connected with them. The les- 
sons of humility and trustfulness are made impressive by 
the sickness or death of such prominent men. A politi- 
cal opponent has said with some justice, ‘* The fiery spirit 
and headstrong will that made Logan a slave-hunter and 
a secession sympathizer before the war characterized his 
later political relations. Everything else was changed. 
His intellectual qualities were not of the finest. His 
hold upon the people was of the strongest. His methods 
were as effective as they were crude. His blunt judgment 
was respected and his forceful personality made its way 
among men who were his superiors in purely mental 
equipment. His sincerity was seldom questioned. He 
will be remembered as an aggressive, manly, shrewd, per- 
tinacious politician, in many respects a representative 
American of the West.” 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 


This Society commemorated its twentieth anniversary 
at St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, December 15th, ii con- 
nection with the Universal Peace Union. A series of 
‘**Convictions” were discussed and adopted. Rey. E. C, 
Sweetzer of Philadelphia, Mr. O. Hutchinson of New 
York, Samuel Swain of Bristol, Penn., President A. H. 
Love and others made addresses. Special attention was 
given to arbitration between capitalists and laborers. 
J. Topliff Johnson spoke in behalf of the Indians. Ed- 
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ward S. Morris spoke of Liberia as being a practical 
peacemaker, natives coming hundreds of miles to have 
their disputes settled by peaceful arbitration, instead of 
appealing to the sword. Mr. Morris’ influence was in- 
voked for the organization of a branch of the Universal 
Peace Union in Africa. He was chosen a Vice-President 
of the Society. An envelope collection amounting to 
$110 was received. The session occupied the entire 
day and evening, and seems to have been in every way 


encouraging. , 


WASTE OF WAR. 


The Iustrated Christian Weekly says :— 

‘¢‘We have been anew impressed with the awful waste of 
war in reading Gen. Grant’s very interesting Memoirs. 
We are not thinking just now of the destruction of human 
life, though that of course is the saddest of war’s many 
sad features. But, in a sense, that is connected with the 
very idea of war and in a measure must be taken for 
granted.’’ (What kind of a system is that which requires 
good men to “take for granted” the killing of millions 
of innocent and many of them excellent men!) ‘*What 
impressed itself upon us in the line our thoughts 
took was that- the achievements of war call for 
the waste, even the wanton destruction, of material 
that in the process of any other undertaking would be 
carefully preserved. Thus Gen. Grant makes record that 
Gen. Sheridan, in a raid in the vicinity of Richmond, 
destroyed many miles of railroad and telegraph, a supply 
of medical stores, and one million rations! Under the 
laws of war this was right. But what a frightful waste it 
was! That of which it is a specimen goes a long way 
towards showing how essentially unreasonable war is and 
how it ought to be avoided whenever reason and honor 
can permit.” ‘‘Reason?” But you have just declared war 
** unreasonabie.’’ Can Reason assent to the unreasonable ? 
*s Honor?’’ That is the chosen word of the duellist. It has 
frequently countenanced murder. Was our Lord dis- 
honorable in suffering and dying rather than killing 


others? 
THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE YEAR. 


The help afforded the Pavonia by the life-saving service 
is a new and recent illustration of its vital relation to our 
The annual report of the superintendent will 


commerce. upe 

attract special attention from this very incident. 
It is a fine account that the superintendent gives. The 
What 


service surpassed itself during the last fiscal year. 
a story of promptness and discreet courage is told in the 
figures that only 29 persons were lost out of over 3000 per- 
sons involved! The property exhibit is quite as good. 
Best of all, it is shown that not one of the persons lost 
could have been saved by any human agency. The crews 
have no cause to reproach themselves. 

Superintendent S. I. Kimball understands the art of 
making a report which puts the case picturesquely and 
effectively. ‘Thus what a splendid record is the aggregate 
from the time of the introduction of the service in 1871! 
Out of 28,803 persons involved, only 486 were lost. 

Happily there has been no talk lately of making it a 
political bureau by turning out Mr. Kimball and putting 
men into the boats who will be sure to vote the democratic 


ticket. 
It would be a sorry day for the administration when it 


should do it. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S REMEDY. 


Andrew Carnegie, the Pittsburg iron manufacturer, 
contributes to the Forum, a paper on the labor question 
that is as timely as it is temperate. According to Mr. 
Carnegie’s view, much of the trouble that now exists the 
country over between capital and labor can be obviated 
by a sliding scale of wages. ‘* What we must seek,” he 
says, ‘‘is a plan by which the men will receive high 
wages when their employers are receiving high prices for 
the product, and hence are making large profits; and, per 
contra, when the employers are receiving low prices for 
products, and therefore small, if any profits, the men will 
receive low wages.” In order to show that this plan is 
practicable, Mr. Carnegie cites several manufacturers who 
have resorted: to it with the result of having been free 
from strikes the past year. Mr. Carnegie thinks that 
trade unions will have the effect of improving the relations 
between employer and employed, provided arbitration is 
resorted to in a spirit of mutual conciliation. The con- 
clusions to which he arrives are interesting — 


First — That compensation be paid the men based upon 
a sliding scale in proportion to the prices received for 
product. 

Second— A proper organization of the men of every 
works to be made, by which the natural leaders, the best 
men, will eventually come to the front and confer freely 
with the employers. 

Third — Peaceful arbitration to be in all cases resorted 
to for the settlement of differences which the owners and 
the mill committee cannot themselves adjust in friendly 
conference. 

Fourth — No interruption ever to occur to the oper- 
ations of the establishment, since the decision of the arbi- 
trators shall be made to take effect from the date of 
reference. 

The advantages which, in his opinion, this plan would 
bring to both capital and labor are — 

First — The employer and employed would simultane- 
ously share their prosperity or adversity with each other. 
The scale once settled, the feeling of antagonism would 
be gone, and a feeling of mutuality would ensue. Capi- 
tal and labor would be shoulder to shoulder supporting 
each other. 

Second — There could be neither strike nor lock-out, 
since both parties have agreed to abide by a forthcoming 
decision of disputed points. Knowing that in the last 
resort strangers were to be called in to decide what should 
be a family affair, the cases would indeed be few which 
would not be amicably adjusted by the original parties, 
without calling in others to judge between them. 


A writer in the London Times says: ‘‘Italy, whose 
peace burdens sink her to the lips in the flood, is the na- 
tion which ought to welcome the olive-bearer quickest of 
all. She now carries taxes which stagger her, and forbid 
the support of her common schools. State, city, com- 
mune, all are loaded to the water’s edge. What the 
rest of Europe is doing it is not my business to know; 
but so far as Italy is concerned, if the German alliance 
means peace, it could have no better meaning. Regard- 
ing, as I do the only object of Bismarck to be the preser- 
vation of peace, what higher common interest could Italy 
hope to serve than this.” 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE ANGEL CHORUS. 
BY EDITH THOMAS. 


Angel Chorus.—Be peace onearth! Clear peace, 
That hath its springs in love, 
Descend, and flow through earth 
As through the courts above; 
Let restless mortals feel 
The broodings of the Dove. 
As night-winds lapse at dawn, 
As calms the oiled wave, 
Let anger fail of breath, 
And hatred find its grave: 
For Heaven still waits to give 
As Heaven in old-time gave. 


A Voice Alone.—Peace in thy heart! Pure peace, 
My sorrowing love, be thine! 
Thy night was deep and dark, 
But aybreak brings a sign,— 
Amid the angels’ song 
God lets thee hearken mine. 
Thy own in years of time, 
ce I am still thy own 
Where time no measure knows, 
Before our Maker’s throne; 
I am not reft of thee, 
Nor bidest thou alone. 


Angel Chorus.—Good-will on earth! Good-will 
Among well-pleasured men, 
Who carve the ways whereby 
Their King shall come again— 
Who carve and wait, nor as 
How he shall come, or when. 
The rose shall then spring up, 
To conquer waste and wild 


And might and frailty be 
Forever 

The lion and the lamb, 
Be guided by a child! 


A Voice Alone.—Good-will be in thy heart, 
To all who thee surround! 
Bear balm to others’ hurt 
And this shall close thy wound; 
So thou on earth and I 
In heaven be closer bound. 
For all my life is love, 
And love thy life should be; 
Oh, let love’s shadow, grief, 
Divide not thee and me— 
Look where the dawn-rose blooms, 
And there my signal see! 


PROPOSED CABLE IN THE PACIFIC. 


Advices from New Zealand state that a company has 
- been organized to construct a Pacific cable to cost $10,- 
000,000, as follows: From Brisbane, or some part of New 
South Wales, to North Cape, New Zealand, 13,000 knots ; 
to the Fiji Islands, 1240 knots; to Fanning Island, 2270 
knots; to the Sandwich Islands, 1260 knots; to Vancou- 
ver Island, 2730 knots, across the island and straits of 
Georgia to Vancouver city on the main land ; the terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 100 knots. An annual 
subsidy of $500,000 is expected to be obtained from the 
Colonial and Imperial Government jointly. 

Another new kind of union whereby not only the Brit- 
ish Empire but mankind is brought together. Surely God 
is uniting the. dissevered and belligerent race by bonds of 
intelligence, commerce, sympathy and affection. 


A COSTLY GUARANTEE. 


The French minister of war, Gen. Boulanger, said in a 
recent address that his government was continually pre- 
paring for war, that being the only guarantee of lasting 
peace. If this is a correct diagnosis of the international 
condition of Europe, then the future of that continent is 
dark, indeed. The method of building up vast national 
debts, largely in consequence of military expenditures, is 
a system of relatively recent creation. In the wars of 
old times the governments used, as a rule, to levy for 
contributions upon any of those who happened to have 
property. This made a war terribly exhausting for the 
time being, but after it was over, and when, as was cus- 
tomary, the army was disbanded, the people had an un- 
restricted opportunity to recover from their losses. But 
now a nation going to war raises money by mortgaging 
its future revenues, and when the war is over the expen- 
ditures, so far as the maintenance of its army is con- 
cerned, are continued as a means, in the language of the 
French minister of war, of preserving peace. 

The effect of this is a terrible strain upon the financial 
resources of the various countries. It has given to Rus- 
sia a debt of nearly three and one-half billion dollars, and 
an annual expenditure of more than half a billion dollars. 
It has given France a debt of more than five billion dol- 
lars, and an annual expenditure of more than six hundred 
million dollars. It has given Austria a debt of more 
than two billion dollars, and an annual expenditure of 
about four hundred million dollars. To Italy it has given 
a debt of nearly two billion and a half dollars, and an 
annual expenditure of over four hundred million dollars. 
In Germany the debts and expenditures are so divided 
between the various federal states that it is difficult to 
tell how heavy the burden is; though, from a skilful man- 
agement of its financial resources. there is reason to think 
that better results are obtained in Germany for a given 
expenditure of money than in any other of the continental 
nations. 

Now, the tendency of these debts and these annual ex- 
penditures is to increase. If one nation adds a few 
thousand men to the number of its standing army—and 
these additions are from time to time made — the other na- 
tions consider it necessary to make corresponding in- 
creases in their army force. Thus, while in this country 
we are steadily relieving ourselves of the burdens which 
our civil war imposed, and are giving to our people an 
opportunity to improve their condition, without the 
thought either of personal military service or war contri- 
butions, the nations of Europe are makiug it each year 
harder and harder, by these unnecessary outlays, for their 
people to enjoy the profits of their labors. As time goes 
on, the effect of this disparity in condition must make 
itself manifest. We shall, unquestionably, be able to 
undersell every competitor in the world’s market who is 
not so favorably situated as we are, and this industrial 
competition may be so keen as not only to force more 
than one European nation into bankruptcy, so far as its 
national obligations are concerned, but by compulsion 
cause a reduction of the great standing armies, which, if 
they now alone make peace possible, make it possible at 
altogether too great a cost.— Boston Herald. 


— Among the subscribers of $100 to the International 
Arbitration Fund are Earl of Derby and Andrew Carne- 
gie of New York. 
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BETTER THINGS. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Better to smell the violet cool than sip the glowing wine; 
Better to hark a hidden brook than watch a diamond shine. 


Better the love of a gentle heart than beauty’s favor proud; 
Better the roses’ living seed than roses in a crowd. 


Beiter to love in loneliness than to bask in love all day; 
Better the fountain in the heart than the fountain by the way. 


Better be fed by a mother’s hand than eat alone at will; 
Better to trust in God than say: ‘* My goods my storehouse fill.”’ 


Better be a little wise than in knowledge to abound; 
Better to teach a child than to toil to fill perfection’s round. 


Better to sit at a master’s feet than thrill a listening state; 
Better suspect that thou art proud than be sure that thou art great. 


Better to walk the road unseen than to watch the hour’s event: 
Better the ‘*Well done!”’ at the last than the air with shouting 
rent. 


Better to have a quiet 


ief than a hurrying delight; 
Better the twilight of 


e dawn than the noonday burning light. 


Better a death when work is done than earth’s most favored birth; 
Better a child in God’s great house than the king of all the earth. 


WILLIAM LADD. 


[The following from the pen of Elihu Burritt, written 
in Paris, France, in 1849, will interest our readers who 
have a tender love and reverence for the names of Ladd 
and Burritt. ] 

‘‘It was not my privilege to see the face of William 
Ladd, that great hearted pioneer in the cause of Peace ; 
but I well recollect of following the track of his apostle- 
ship through the western part of the State of New York, 
a year or two after he had rested from his labors on earth. 
In every town he visited he left the memory of the blessed 
in the hearts of those who looked upon him, and listened 
to his words. Everywhere on his route we heard people 
speak of his earnest faith which worked his life away by 
love. 

**It was the last missionary tour he made ; his strength 
waxed weaker and weaker, his faith, hope, and love, 
stronger and stronger ; and when towards the close of his 
course his limbs trembled with weakness and he cou'd no 
longer stand upon his feet throughout his discourse, then 
he would kneel down in the pulpit, and in this affecting 
position, pour out his great Gospel thoughts of peace and 
brotherhood upon the still assembly, with his face shining 
upon them, with his heart at the full of Heaven’s light and 
love. Good man! his faith was all the more illustrious 

*and pure, in that he did not expect to reap the harvest of 
his twilight sowing; but others would gather the golden 
sheaves in the distant years to come; others would see at 
its noon, the day whose first faint ray he caught, with his 
eager eye flickering up the horizon on humanity ; and that 
was enough for him. Good man; the day of small things 
is the day of great men; still I could have wished, with- 
out wishing it as a reward of his labors, that he could 
have been permitted to see some of these days of Peace 
— that he could have been with us at Brussels last year 
(1848) ; that with his heart full of the fresh memory of 
his little upper room meetings in America, he could have 


sat with us in the council chamber, and around the council 
table of the Prime Minister of Belgium, surrounded by the 
councillors and conductors of the nation, meeting day 
after day to deliberate upon the most efficient measures 
for ushering in the reign of universal peace. I wish he 
could have been there, and at the opening and close of 
the first Continental Peace Congress, hard upon the field 
of Waterloo; that he could have been with us at the 
farewell soiree after that grand demonstration, and have 
drunk in with us the joy of that hour of fraternal fellow- 
ship, with hearts beating with sympathies which eyes, In 
the want of a common speech, tried to express. I wish 
he could have been with us at these precious moments ; 
for he would have been as meek, under all as when he 
preached the Evangel of Peace on his knees, on the last 
stage of his journey to heaven. But much more I wish 
that he were at the head of the delegation from America, 
now crossing the Atlantic, to take part in the great Peace 
Congress at Paris. Not for his reward, but for an illus- 
trated lesson to the distinguished men of little faith and 
great intellect who are the statesmen of the day, and to 
all doubters and careful persons who ridicule ‘ the dreams 
of good men,’ would I wish that William Ladd were alive 
to look upon the World’s Peace Parliament, about to 
assemble in the metropolis of France, numbering perhaps 
a thousand members, representing all the nations of the 
civilized world; that he were permitted to lead into the 
Assembly the American delegation, and introduce them, 
as the offspring of his ideas, as the contingent of his 
country to the hosts of Peace; that Lamartine and Cob- 
den, and others of their genius and aspirations, might 
look upon his gray hairs, and derive from his presence 
and experience new faith in the right and the true. 

‘*But ‘Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord ;’ for 
although they cease from their labors ‘their works do 
follow them,’ and William Ladd’s works will not only 
follow but precede his memory to the great demonstra- 
tion at Paris. His works will be there— What an im- 
mortality in two worlds! His little upper-room works 
will be there ; and all the incipient and secret acts of his 
faith in the cause will be there; and the thoughts he 
uttered on his knees in the pulpit will be there, working 
still, and widening outward through the stirred mind of 
that international assembly, the influence of his life of 
labor, in circles expanding to the compass of humanity 
‘Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,’ and blessed 
are they with exceeding blessing to the living, for ‘ their 
works do follow them,’ not into the grave, nor out of this 
afflicted world, but through it, even to the end, lightening 
the labors of the living, setting them up in existence with 
a goodly capital of faith and hope in the future, softening 
down the heat and burden of life which would be too 
heavy for them, were not good works immortal. 

‘**Blessed are the dead’ who have lived and labored, 
and died in the Lord, for the heritage of good works, 
which they have left behind them, which neither princi- 
palities nor powers, nor any other creature can dispossess 
the present and future generations of mankind.”— Mes- 
senger of Peace. 


—A political orator, speaking of a certain general whom 
he professed to admire, said that on the field of battle 
he was always found where the bullets were thickest. 
‘‘Where was that?’’ asked one of the auditors. ‘‘In the 
ammunition wagon,” said another. 
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A MISCHIEVOUS SAYING. 
By I. P. WARREN, D. D. 


One of the stock complaints of grumblers at our public 
affairs is that the United States has not a big navy like 
most of the European countries. No end of fun is poked 
at our few old-fashioned vessels in comparison with the 
costly and magnificent war-ships of many an inferior 
foreign power. Our sea-ports, it is said, are all at the 
mercy of any little nation that takes a miff at us, which 
with one of its marine monsters could knock them to 
pieces or burn them before any effective measures of 
self-defence could begin to be employed.. The nation’s 
safety and honor, therefore, imperatively demands that 
we should at once create a navy of the first order. A 
hundred million dollars ought to be expended for this 
purpose as soon as possible. The demand and the 
argument are clinched by the adage, whose wisdom is 
taken to be indisputable, ‘‘ In time of peace prepare for 
war.” 

Now if we were living in some past century instead of 
the dawn of the twentieth, all this plea might be accepted. 
The time was when the normal attitude of nations towards 
each other was that of bullies and robbers. Indeed, 
among those of continental Europe where they stand 
touching each other, shoulder to shoulder, like a mob of 
armed ruffians in mutual fear of insult or aggression, that 
barbarous condition of things still continues. But, thanks 
toa good Providence, our own country is not in such a 
feverish proximity to any other. Three thousand miles 
of cold water lie between us and those armed giants, 
making it as little likely that any of them could safely 
rg us as it is that there should ever be any cause 
or it. 

‘In time of peace prepare for war”’ means ‘‘ Be ready 
to fight at any moment any body that assails you.” In 
private life it would be, ‘“‘ Get your pistol and bowie knife, 
and be prepared to shoot and stab on the instant.” In 
the dialect of the mines, ‘‘Get the drop on the other 
fellow before he does on you.” Does not everybody know 
that this is the surest of all ways to incur aggression, to 
multiply broils, to live in incessant war? Is it not 
self-evident that it is because they have suéh enormous 
armies, equipped and trained for instant strife, that the 
European nations so often plunge into war? 

In our recent visit abroad we more than once had to 
meet this taunt, that the United States had no respectable 
navy. ‘* Yes, you are big,” we admit; ‘no doubt, in 
the end you could match any force that could be employed 
against you; but you would suffer terribly at first. All 
your great seaports would be destroyed,” etc., etc. 
“Well,” we used to rejoin, “‘ we are glad to belong toa 
nation that is strong, not in its big ships, but in its 
peaceableness. We are not afraid of assanlt, if we do not 
give occasion for one. It is not through any lack of 
self-respect or national pride that we do not put on our 
war armor, rather the opposite. We have the cowrage to 
live unarmed, Twenty-five years ago the world saw what 
we could do in the art of war both by sea and land, if 
absolutely compelled; now, we would rather show them 
what can be done in the arts of peace. Your people are 
ground into the dust by your military taxes ; every young 
man must give from three to five of the best years of his 
life to useless service in the camp. We, on the contrary, 
are peopling our vast national domain, paying off our 
national debt, building railroads, supporting great systems 
of education and internal improvement, in a word, growing 


rich. Compare the statistics of these States for the past 
fifty years with any that is presented by the European 
States. Which, on the whole, has prospered most, dwelt 
in most harmony with other peoples, been most respected, 
most secure?” 

We submit, then, that this old maxim, ‘‘In time of 
peace prepare for war,” in the sense in which it is 
commonly used, is both unsound and mischievous. Let 
us as a nation be just, honorable, and patient, in other 
words, be Christian, and we shall not need vast war ships 
to defend our seaports. Herein, we hold, is the best 
solution of all fishery questions, and all boundary disputes, 
of every matter, indeed, which in this Christian age is 
likely to come into dispute between nations that bear the 
Christian name.— Christian Mirror. 


EXPENSIVENESS OF WAR. 


INTERESTING CALCULATION. 


According to an estimate made in 1790 by the Register 
of the Treasury, and furnished to a committee of Congr ess 
the war of the revolution cost our government upwards of 
135 millions of dollars. From 1789 to the present year, 
the war expenses of the United States (exclusive of the 
payment of debts included in the above sum) have been 
about 655 millieas of dollars; which added to the last 
amount makes an aggregate of 790 millions. This, it 
should be observed, is merely the actual expenditure of 
the general government on account of war. The real 
loss to the country, including the military expenses of the 
individual States, the destruction of public and private 
property, the stoppage of industry and trade, and the 
check given to the increase of the general wealth of the 
nation, cannot be calculated ; but it probably exceeds two 
or three times the above sum. 

If the 790 millions of dollars thus expended for 
purposes of human destraction, could now be collected 
and invested in such a manner as to yield an annual net 
income of 5 per cent., two-fifths of this income would pay 
for seven months’ tuition annually of all the children 
(white and colored) now in the United States between 
the ages of 5 and 15 years, at the rate of 42 cents* per 
month for each pupil :— and if the remaining three-fifths 
of the income were annually added to the principal, the 
fund, and consequently the income derived from it, would 
increase in the same proportion as the population of the 
country. Unless, therefore, the latter should increase at 
a more rapid rate than it has done during the last 50 
years, two-fifths of the income of this constantly accumu- 
lating fund would continue to be sufficient to furnish 
seven months’ tuition annually to all the children of our 
country between 5 and 15 years of age. Thus in the year 
1900, the fund in this manner created and accumulated, 
would yield the enormous income of 195 millions of 
dollars; and two-fifths of this, or 78 millions of dollars, 
would pay for seven months’ tuition of 25 millions of 
children, the probable number between the above ages 
that will then be in the United States. 


* This isthe average cost of tuition of the pupils attending the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania, as shown by the returns for the last eleven years. 
In this yore these schools have been open during average time of five 
months in each year. 


— The army of the little Swiss republic numbers 400,- 
000, and costs $5,000,000 annually. 
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PLAYING SALOON. 


‘*T hear that Smith has sold out his saloon,” said one 
of a couple of middle-aged men, who sat sipping their 
beer and eating a bit of cheese in a Smithfield Street 
saloon last Friday night. ‘‘ Yes,’ responded the other, 
rather slowly. 

‘*What was the reason? 
coining money there.” 

The other nibbled a cracker abstractedly for a moment, 
and then said: ‘It’s rather a funny story. Smith, you 
know, lives on Mount Washington, right near me, where 
he has an excellent wife, a nice home, and three as pretty 
children as ever played out doors.. All boys, you know, 
the oldest not over nine, and all about the same size. 
Smith is a pretty respectable sort of a citizen, never 
drinks or gambles, and thinks the world of his family. 

‘Well, he went home one afternoon last week, and 
found his wife out shopping or something of that sort. 
He went on through the house into the back yard; and 
there, under an apple-tree, were the little fellows playing. 
They had a bench and some bottles and tumblers, and 
were playing ‘keep saloon.’ He noticed that they were 
drinking something out of a pail, and that they acted 
tipsy. The youngest, who was behind the bar, had a 
towel tied around his waist, and was setting the drinks 
up pretty free. Smith walked ovey and looked in the 
pail. It was beer, and two of the boys were so drunk 
that they staggered. A neighbor’s boy, a couple of years 
older, lay asleep behind the tree. 

*** My boys, you must not drink that,’ he said, as he 
lifted the six-year-old from behind the bench. 

*** We’s playin’ s’loon, papa, an’ I was a sellin’ it just 
like you,’ said the little fellow. Smith poured out the 
beer, carried the drunken boy home, and then took his 


I thought he was just 


own boys in and put them to bed. When his wife came | 
back, she found him crying like a child. He came back | 


down town that night, gave up his business, and says he 
will never sell or drink another drop of liquor. His wife 
told mine about it, and she broke down crying while she 
told it.” 

This is a true story, but the name was not Smith.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


—‘‘ While practising law a number of years ago,”’ said 
Judge Tourgee, ‘‘ I had a peculiar will case. An old lady 
who was a slave-hoider, dying, bequeathed her colored 
man, John, and her dusky maid, Jane, who sustained to 
each other the relation of husband and wife, to the trus- 
tees of the church, ‘ to be used as far as possible for the 
glory of God.’ I was curious to know what course was 
taken, and upon investigation found that after meditation 
and prayer, the trustees sold their legacy at auction, and 
with the proceeds sent a missionary to China.” 


—We are obliged to Rev. Rowland B. Howard, secretary 
of the American Peace Society, for a copy of the annual 
report of the American Arbitration League — an octavo 
document of 230 pages, presenting almost an encyclope- 
dia of arguments, suggestions, statistics, words of eminent 
statesmen, etc., in protestation against the arbitrament of 
war and in approval of the wisdom and practicability of 
an international tribunal for the settlement of national 
difficulties. Arbitration versus the sword! Who can 


doubt which is to prevail, if inspired prophecy does not 
fail? — Zion’s Herald. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Tuesday, Nov. 16. A pleasant call from that most 
hearty and outspoken friend of Peace, H. C. Dunham. 
The best of his life, till interrupted by blindness, was 
given to this cause which still is first in his affections. 
His information and advice are invaluable. In the even- 
ing I heard D. L. Moody preach at Cambridge a close, 
familiar, heart-searching discourse. He manifests the old 
spiritual fire with more than his former wisdom — rightly 
dividing the word of truth. 


Wednesday, Nov. 17. John B. Wood, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Branch of our Society, sails for Europe 
to-day in search of rest and health for himself and family. 
Our kindest wishes and sincere prayers go with them. 


Thursday, Nov. 18. Every Thursday, at 11.30 a. m., 
such as choose meet in one of the rooms of the Con- 
gregational House for half an hour of prayer. The secre- 
taries lay aside their correspondence. The lady clerks 
close their books. The librarian forsakes his place and 
work, the editors stop writing, reading, scissoring, pin- 
ning, pasting and otherwise preparing publications. ‘The 
treasurers stop figuring and come together to read and 
listen to the Word, to speak of it and their experience of 
its truth and to pray. Such a meeting was held to-day. 
On the same evening we meet in the chapel near my home, 
at W. Medford, for similar purposes. Thursday comes 
thus to be a good day to busy, weary mortals who are 
rested and refreshed by nothing so much as Christian 
sympathy and mutual prayer. 


Friday, Nov. 19. It was a pleasu:e to complete to-day 
paying for the simple monument erected in the spring 
by McGrath Brothers over the graves at Mt. Auburn of 
Dr. Geo. C. Beckwith and wife, to whom the cause of 
Peace owes so much of recolléction and gratitude. 
Blessed are those Peacemakers ! 


Saturday, Nov. 20. Cheered to-day by a kind letter 
from one whose departed husband was my friend and 
brother. She continues to love the cause of Christ which 
he espoused and sent an offering for the work of Peace. 


Sunday, Nov. 21. Had the privilege of hearing J). L. 
Moody twice out of the five times in which he spoke at 
Cambridge to-day. I never heard him with more satis- 
faction or entire approval. The great church ( Dr. 
McKenzie’s) was full each time. My wife and youngest 
son accompanied me in the afternoon. 


Monday, Nov. 22. Tremont Temple which holds 3000 
was packed to-day to hear a swift, condensed ‘‘talk” 
by Mr. Moody on the duty of business men. It stirred 
the Christian consciousness of us all. 


Tuesday, Nov. 23. In spite of the storm, ‘‘ Gen.” 
Booth, Commander of the Salvation Army, had a good 
audience in Tremont Temple. His people occupied the 
platform. The sermon was good in matter and earnest 
in thought and presentation. I cannot get used to the loud 
noise which he seems to approve, invite and encourage in 
his followers. , Song is often worship, so is silence. The 
kingdom comes, if at all, with great ‘* observation ’’ under 
Gen. Booth. One never doubts that his followers do 
good. The only question is, do they do the most possible 
for them? Their titles, uniforms, banners, music and 
din remind one of ‘‘the noise of battle’’ more vividly 
than of the conquests that begin in peace and end there. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE 


OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


One would like to rescue from cruel associations whatever 
is beautiful in that which is called ‘‘military.” There is 


a little too much con amore in the songs and playing of 


the Salvationist band, i. e., an appearance of creating and 
enjoying the nervous excitement for its own sake. 


Wednesday, Nov. 24. In some necessary calls at 
various hospitals I was impressed with the beneficence of 
those institutions. A place for nursing and medical care 
is so likely to be the need of almost any one of us! At 
the House of the Good Samaritan, a member of our 
household was kindly received and faithfully cared for. 
The Hospital deserves all it can use in charitable gifts. 


Thursday. Nov. 25. Thanksgiving day. Preached at 
a Union = ober at the Congregational Church at West 
Medford, Mass., on ‘‘ The unity of the human race. 

xiii. 26. 
A What a doctrine for a Jew to preach to Greeks! It 
never has been heartily believed and its consequences 
accepted by mankind. Faith in blood-brotherhood would 
hinder war. God is bringing all nations together into 
America, also by enabling everybody to travel, to acquire 
knowledge of men and of Christ, ‘‘ whose blood speaketh 
better things than the blood of Abel.” Heb. xii. 24. 
One in Adam, one in sin, one in Christ, one in Salvation. 

Thursday, December 9. After a visit to Andover 
and a brief social interview with nearly all the teachers 
at that educational centre, I heard Henry M. Stanley 
on his African experiences at Tremont Temple in 
the evening. His testimony to the power of kindness 
on Savages was full and unequivocal. That he should 
ever resort to violence in the last extremity was unlike 
Livingstone, who preceded and inspired him. _ The 
opening of Africa to commerce, civilization, religion 
and peace, in which Stanley is a leader, is among the 
great achievements of our century. Diverse nationalities 
have united to guarantee the neutrality of the Congo Free 
State. The murderous propensities of barbarous hordes, 
out of which came the slave-trade and the perpetual 
killing of men and destroying all things men cherish, are 
being restrained under the leadership of Stanley, who a 
few days after this lecture returned to Europe and 
. probably to Africa. God go with and use him! 

Sunday, Dec. 12. Preached at Union Church, North 
Brookfield, Mass., Rev. John W. Hird, pastor. This 
church was founded, among others, by Amasa and Freeman 
Walker. The former was one of the most pronounced 
peace men of his time, an able writer and speaker and a 
teacher of political economy at Amherst. His son, Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, is President of the School of Tech- 
nology in Boston, and gave a lecture on Gettysburg last 
summer in this village. Only Mrs. Freeman Walker of 
the original Walker families still resides in West Brook- 
field. The people seemed interested in the presentation 
of the Gospel of Peace. A union meeting was well 
attended in the evening and a collection taken. Briefly 
addressed the Sunday-school of the First Church of 
which Rev. S. P. Wilder is pastor. Mr. Wilder partici- 
pated in the evening service. 

Tuesday, Dec. 14. Met with Woburn Association of 
Congregational Ministers at the house of Rev. W. H. 
Wilcox, D. D., Malden, Mass. Heard two able exegetical 
essays on Rom. ii. and one on ** The image of God in 


Forgiveness,” led tosome remarks on praying for our 
enemies, overcoming evil with good. It was a meeting 
made small by the storm, but spiritually quickening. 

Sunday, Dec. 19. At Rowley, Mass. The town which 
numbers but 1200, and lies in sight of the salt sea, between 
Newburyport and Ipswich, was founded in 1639 by Rev. 
Ezekiel Rogers and sixty families. The 250th anniversary 
of the first settlement occurs in April, 1889. There are 
three churches. Rev. John Pike, for 28 years the pastor 
of the Congregational Church, was compelled to resign 
on account of blindness. He is still vigorous and for 
nine years has preached at the County House for Criminals 
at Ipswich. Rev. W. H. Dowden is the pastor. It was 
a lovely day, with snow melting on the roads and walks. 
We met three successive congregations and a Sunday- 
school. The evening meeting was of a union character. 
Several expressed renewed interest in the work of Peace 
and Arbitration. 


Monday, Dec. 20. Heard M. Louis J. Betrand of 

Paris speak on the state of religion and missionary work 
in France. He isa Protestant, a Republican, and believes 
war unnecessary to secure human rights. His address 
was able, condensed, well spoken and well received. 
Subsequently he said the danger of war between France 
and Germany is in the feeling of the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine who do not wish to remain Germans. The French 
sympathize with them. He thinks it impracticable to 
neutralize those provinces under the guarantee of the 
great powers. France is spending millions on her 
armament, Germany does the same. The memory of 
Napoleons first and second has not sickened many 
Frenchmen of war. Alas for France, and alas for poor 
Frenchmen and poor Germans if there be another war! 
Professed Christians again and in our century to slaughter 
each other ; God forbid! The Christian people of Germany 
do not want war. The Rulers and the Army profess to 
think that France will compel it. ‘*Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Nations have never obeyed that 
precept of Our Lord. 
Tuesday, Dec. 21. Forefathers’ Day. Heard Governor 
Robinson of Mass., Principal Bancroft of Andover, 
President Robinson of Brown University, Providence, 
R. I., Prof. Heman Lincoln of Baptist Seminary, Newton 
Centre, Mass., and James G. Blaine of Maine in Music 
Hall, Boston. The latter spoke on union between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists and in favor of 
unwritten sermons. 


Sunday, Dec. 26. At Warnerville, near Concord, 
Mass., at the State Reformatory for men, whose ‘‘ Moral 
Instructor,” Rev. W. J. Batt, kindly invited me to 
assist him and gave consent for me to preach to his 
unique congregation of 725 prisoners, eight-ninths of 
whom were present with officers and twenty-five visitors. 
Superintendent Gardiner Tufts has long experience, a 
well-earned and national reputation in his chosen work. 
When we sat down on the platform, the entire audience 
was comfortably seated before us. After singing by a 
choir of prisoners, a prayer by their pastor, I was privileged 
to address this unusual audience on the subject nearest my 
heart—Peace, personal, social, national and international ; 
the reconciliation of man to himself, to his neighbor and 
to his God. The Christmas mottoes were on the walls, 


the forest greens decorated and festooned the room, the 


Adam” by our host. 
Thursday, Dec.16. The prayer-meeting topic ‘‘ Mutual 


men had all been remembered by the Superintendent, and 
most of them by friends outside, in Christmas gifts. A 
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number had been ‘‘ confirmed” in the Episcopal church 
the previous evening and a large proportion had attended 
a Catholic service in the early morning. Others had 
come in from Bible classes. Cleanliness of person, good 
order and quiet attention characterized the congregation. 
Most of them seemed to follow the preacher in his interpre- 
tation of the Angels’ song, the vision of John, and the 
prophecy of Isaiah and Christ’s sermon on the Mount. 

At 2.30 p.m. I told the 300 men of the ‘‘ first grade” 
what I saw and felt at Gettysburg, and in the evening 
200 attended the Y. M. C. A. meeting which was 
conducted by one of their own number and chiefly 
occupied with songs and ‘‘ testimonies.” Mr. Batt and 
Supt. Tufts addressed the meeting effectively. The latter 
dwelt on the divine-human Christ as the Saviour needed 
byus all. Mrs. Eliza L. Homans of Boston, one of the five 
Commissioners of Prisons, was in attendance in the 
afternoon. I saw an aged and feeble father kiss his 
wayward son, whom she had befriended, as we passed in. 
One man, a prisoner who served at West Point and knew 
my brother then Superintendent there, spoke to me of his 
fall by drink and his purpose now to lead a new life. 
Men physically and morally wounded in the civil war 
spoke tome. Nearly all my ideas of prisons, formed by 
visits to them in various parts of the country, were reversed 
as I went from corridor to corridor and cell tocell. Labor, 
order, restraint of liberty, bars and locks, uniforms of the 
** grades” graduated by conduct, and some more dismal 
remains of the former State’s prison, such as dark cells 
for solitary confinement, were about all that reminded me 
of the dens in which persecuted saints have pined and 
which John Howard and Elizabeth Fry sought to reform. 

The men take their meals alone in their cells which they 
themselves care for. One contained a library of 
apparently 150 volumes bought by money saved in the 
institution. Reading and light are allowed. Classes 
are formed in all branches of elementary knowledge. A 
course of lectures by distinguished lecturers is in progress. 
Athletic games go on in the yard at permitted times. 
The food which costs but five cents a meal is sufficient 
and well cooked. The hospital room is high, clean and 
well cared for. The Moral Instructor allows himself no 
cessation in personal labors forthe interest, education, 
recreation and salvation of the men. Our Paper is an 
admirable periodical, written, edited, and printed in the 
Reformatory. 

To form character, to rebuild manhood, to sow the 
seeds of Christian hopefalness and pure living; to 
reinforce conscience, to develop kindness and gratitude, 
to teach repentance and reform: such seemed to me the 
aim of the officers in charge. 

For two years this experiment has been tried. It is in 
many respects new. It has demonstrated at least one 
thing. It has done more good to the unfortunate and the 
bad than the old system of severe punishment and ‘let 
alone.” Men long to get away, not only from irksome 
confinement, but that they may give scope to the better 
purposes here formed. Whatever any good man’s theory 
of the treatment of crime and criminals I cannot see how 
he can do otherwise than wish well to this attempt of a 
great State to express compassion as well as justice— to 
save the man as well as to protect society. Every such 
attempt must fail in a certain degree and with certain 
men. But I confess the well-known words that close so 
many official utterances will hereafter have a deeper place 
in my heart, ‘‘ God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.” Daniel Webster’s benediction will seem 


more, and Wendell Phillips’ malediction less deserved. 
*¢ To save men ;” that which Christ came to do, why should 
not States and nations, as well as churches, societies and 
ministers, ‘attempt? Until the old theories of revenge 
and destruction which militaryism has inculcated shall be 
supersqded by practical endeavors to manifest benevolence 
towards even transgressors, the kingdoms of the world 
will not become the kingdoms of our God and his Christ. 
Rey. xi. 15. 

I must not omit my visit to a well selected and well kept 
library and reading-room to which the men have access. 
Incorrigible offenders and criminals of long standing are 
expected to go to the State’s Prison at Charlestown. Men 
are sentenced to the Reformatory by the courts or are 
received from the County Houses of Correction or the 
Reform School. The institution is only two years old 
and lacks precedents for many of its endeavors. 

It is setting a precedent for the governments of the 
States and those of the world. 


CHRIST WITHIN. 
BY PROFESSOR T. C. UPHAM. 


Why wouldst thou teach my soul to rise, 
And seek for Jesus in the skies? 
Is He so far apart? 
Are skies a better dwelling-place 
Than man’s celestial heart and face, 
Made pure and bright with heavenly grace? 
Oh, find Him in thy heart. 


Why wouldst thou teach my thirsty soul 
To wait till death shal! make it whole? 
Is Christ so far away? 
Oh, no ! I see Him now and near; 
In my own beating heart I hear 
His throbbing life, His voice of cheer; 
He turns my night to day. 


Then cease thy looking here and there, 
And first of all thy heart prepare, 
By purity from sin; 
And then lit up by heaven’s bright glow, 
Thy soul of truth and love shall know 
That heaven above is heaven below. 
And Christ is found within. 


THE DUMB TALK. 


BY A. F. TOWNE. 


Those who were present at the exhibition given recently 
by representatives of the Whipple family of Mystic, Ct., 
will not need to be assured that most gratifying results 
can be accomplished in the way of putting deaf-mutes 
info communication with their fellows by the way of oral 
speech. The impression received from hearing a deaf- 
mute who is a pupil of the Whipple Home School, talk 
intelligently and seeing him understand spoken words by 
sight only, will never be forgotten. So well did he under- 
stand what was said to him that itis scarcely figurative,to 
say that he hears with his eyes. 

The Principal N. Frank Whipple is the sole proprietor 
of a wonderful alphabet with which he is able to picture 
the organs of speech, the lips, tongue and palate, and the 
positions they take in producing articulate sounds. By 
the aid of this alphabet those who have lost their hearing, 
but retain their speech, are soon able to read spoken words 
by seeing the movements of the lips. By combining the 
senses of sight and touch, the sense of hearing seems 
be bridged over. - The eye is taught to do double duty of 
sight and hearing. Although this system is as yet bat 
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little known, it is growing in favor and is destined to 
become one of the greatest blessings of the age. 


TOLSTOI’S RELIGION.” 


Not content, with hopes or generalities, he urges the 
law of Jesus (non-resistance) as a guide to individual con- 
duct, and shows that to him who follows it there is life 
and peace, safety without, and satisfaction within. He 
lauds the country life, which by its simplicity makes such 
obedience possible, and describes the evils of the city with 
the fervor of Ruskin. He esteems the lot of the poor 
more blessed than that of the rich, because it is free from 
display and empty forms, and nearer the heart of nature 
and man, healthful to the physical and the social life, and 
full of interest and activity. His practice keeps pace with 
his precept, and in the simplicity and quiet of rural society 
he has carried into conduct the creed won through pain 
and conflict and temptation. 

The author’s method involves him in frequent repeti- 
tions, and shows, perhaps, too little plan and progress. 
But clear as his ideas and his expression are, he speaks 
from the heart, and the deepest convictions often spurn 
the chains of logic. The translator, Mr. Huntington 
Smith, has discharged his task in a manner at once grace- 
ful and effective. There is a seeming discrepancy between 
the date assigned for Tolstoi’s birth, 1828, and the begin- 
ning of his introduction, which conveys the impression 
that his age is not yet forty-five.—A Review. 


THE ‘‘ FISHERIES” IN ENGLAND. 


The situation shows that, for dealing with a compli- 
cated and locally exasperating series of disputes such as 
those between our colonial and the New England fisher- 
men, the diplomatic method is too cumbrous. It 
shows that where, though the subject-matter is compara- 
tively small, the national rivalries are keen and the ani- 
mosities stirred up are acute, there is the most obvious 
need for patient detailed examination on the spot. And 
this would be best conducted by wholly disinterested ref- 
erees, to whose arbitrament the sovereign authorities on 
each side should be willing to commit the final and defi- 
nitive settlement, not only of the present troublesome and 
Irritating crop of quarrels, but of the causes thereof. 
We would submit that the set of questions connected 
with this fishery quarrel—which, as President Cleveland 
remarks, *‘ are of long standing and grave consequence” 
—furnish an illustration of the inestimable value of 
Some such standing Tribunal of Arbitration for disposal 
of all disputes between this country and the United States, 
a3 that which our coadjutors in America and this Associa- 
tion are determined to see established. It would be an 
eminently suitable beginning if the Fishery question could 
at once be referred to an independent and impartial Com- 
mission.— London Journal. 


—The salaries in the English cabinet run from $50,000 
down to $3500 — and they count up to a total of $550,000 
to peers and peers’ sone. Besides these, one duchess 
and eight peeresses get $2500 each as Mistresses of the 
Robes and Ladies of the Bedchamber. Mr. Labouchere 
has been cold-blooded enough to figure out that these sal- 
aries would give $250 a year to 2722 persons who are 
Reither peers nor peers’ sons. 


THE LAST RECORD. 


Josiah Quincy, formerly President of Harvard College, 
lived to be ninety-two years of age. He had kepta 
journal for many years. He was accustomed to sit in the 
morning in a large chair with a broad arm to it, which 
served as a desk, upon which he wrote his diary. On 
July 1, 1864, he sat down in his chair as usual. His 
daughter brought his journal. He at first declined to 
undertake his wonted task, but his daughter urged him 
not to abandon it. He took the book and wrote the first 
verse of that grateful hymn of Addison : 

‘* When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported by the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise.’ 

The weary head dropped upon the bosom. The vol- 
ume was ended. The aged pilgrim’s course was finished. 


—A musical ear is not always an enviable gift. Lately, 
in an English town, a citizen whose ears had been tortured 
one Sunday by the performances of a soldier of the Salva- 
tion Army, succeeded in having the man convicted under 
a municipal regulation that prohibits street music of any 
description whatever on Sunday, except by soldiers and 
volnnteers. The Salvationist appealed on the ground 
that the law was unreasonable, and the higher court agreed 
with him, declaring that a man playing the most beautifnl 
music, and a boy playing on a jewsharp, are on the same 
plane before the law. 


—The grand total of students in Howard University at 
Washington is 415 this year. The number in the theo- 
logical department is fifty-three, which is larger than ever 
before. Mr. W. V. Tunnell, a graduate of the college 
department in 1884, has taken a prize of a gold watch at 
the General Theological Seminary in New York, awarded 
to the student who recites the entire service for the burial 
of the dead, and who preaches the best extemporaneous 
sermon on a text assigned but an hour previously. 


—Kind words are the music of the world. They have 
a power which seems to be beyond natural causes, as if 
they were some angel’s song which had lost its way, and 
come on earth. It seems as if they could almost do what 
in reality.God alone can do, soften the hard and angry 
hearts of men. No one was ever corrected by a sarcasm, 
crushed perhaps, if the sarcasm was clever enough, but 
drawn nearer to God, never.— F. W. Faber. 


—An Austrian Journal says: ‘‘A peaceful arrangement 
between these peoples (French and Germans) is almost 
an impossibility.” So it seems, but we refuse to accept 
the counsels ot helplessness and despair. What is the 
civilization of the nineteenth century worth, if it quails 
and succumbs to the supposed ‘‘impossibility” of reconcil- 
ing two of its foremost peoples? True, the task of recon- 
ciliation is a gigantic one ; but some statesman worthy of 
modern civilization will arise to show how the task can be . 
accomplished, while the masses of the suffering and over- 
burdened populations will insist that the counsels of the 
Menof War shall be thrust aside and overruled.—J. A, 
Monthly Journal. 


—Gen. Boulanger, Minister of War, has consented to a 
reduction in the supplementary credit asked for the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government for the financial year 
from $60,000,000, the amount requested, to $10,000,000. 
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BUT DON’T YOU TELL. 


Dear Mrs. Jones, I’m glad you called! 
I hoped you’d come to-day, 

Now have you heard what awful things 
They tell of Elder Gray? 

You haven’t? Why, I heard last night 
That some one heard in town, 

He went to see the Black Crook show, 
Along with Deacon Brown. 

But don’t you tell —I’m sure you won’t — 
Perhaps it isn’t so; 

But, really, that is what they say — 
I don’t pretend to know. 


Now, Mrs. Jones, do you suppose 
That Mr. Smith would cheat? 

I’m told by those who ought to know, 
He swindles on his meat, 

Two ounces short a pound, they say — 
And just the same on tea; 

And he a member in the church, 
Along with you and me! 

But don’t you tell — I’m sure you won't— 
Perhaps it isn’t so; 

But, really, that is what they say — 
I don’t pretend to know. 


They say that Thompson and his wife 
Just quarrel night and day, 

He’s jealous. ell, perhaps there’s cause— 
That’s not for me to say. 

The way that woman puts on airs — 
New hat and diamond ring, 

And gad, gad, gadding al! the time, 
With beaux upon her string. 

But don’t you tell— I’m sure you won’t — 
Perhaps it isn’t so; 

Bat, really, that is what they say — 
I don’t pretend to know. 


They say that Mrs. Johnson’s got 
A new silk dress, and she 

Don’t pay her washing bill, I’m told— 
Its came quite straight to me. 

It’s hinted that her husband drinks 
And garhbles on the sly; 

But then folks gossip so, you know, 
But thank my stars, not I 

Now don’t you tell — I’m sure you won't 
These things may not be so; 

But really, that is what they say — 
I don’t pretend to know. 


—With a rush and a dash that would have been admirable 
in a charge of cavalry, the patriots of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (invincible in peace and invisible in war) 
have carried—another pension bill. The chargers were 
198, against 66 who tried to guard the Treasury. The 
complacency with which they scatter the people’s money 
reminds folks of a little story. A city sportsman who 
went out with his gun was returning home with an empty 
bag because of his lack of luck or skill, when he encoun- 
tered a countryman sitting on a fence near a barn-yard in 
which were a lot of ducks. Said the ‘‘sport” to the rus- 
tic, ‘I'll give you half a dollar if you don’t object to my 
taking a shot in there.” Said the rustic to the ‘‘sport,” 
**No, I don’t object.” Out came the half dollar, bang 
went the gun, and over went half a dozen innocent ducks. 
The “‘sport” now said with great unction, ‘‘I guess you 
wouldn’t have agreed to that bargain if you had thought 
Td kill so many.” ‘Oh, yes, I would,” said the rustic, 
‘the ducks ain’t mine !”— ic Ledger. : 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


At a recent meeting of elderly men in Boston who 
were boys together half a century since at Phillips Acad- 


-emy, Andover, Dr. O. W. Holmes, the poet, alluded to 


a ‘‘feruling’’ which he received there and no doubt de- 
served. Nathaniel Niles thus described a conflict with a 
subsequent teacher, Samuel Taylor, who also seems to 
have made a brief use of the rod. It hardly seems as if 
such things could have taken place in a large classical 
school in our century. Corporal punishment in such in- 
stitutions has passed away. ‘‘How well I remember 
some of Dr. Taylor’s sharp and wise words. One Satur- 
day evening, near the close of the term, I made a brief 
strike against my lessons and in favor of more society 
and a drive to Ballardvale with one of Andover’s lovely 
daughters. That strike made me trouble. Monday 
morning after prayers Dr. Taylor named an arbitration 
committee to settle our differences upstairs. He was 
the committee. It took us one minute to agree upon his 
settlement, and, like Moses on the Mount, I descended 
amid great thunders and lightnings and took the com- 
mandments with me. 

‘*My excuse to him was that I took it for granted I could 
go if I had learned my lessons. His reply was: ‘Sir, 
you take too many things for granted!’ The wisdom of 
those words has been seen and felt in almost every act of 
life.”’ 


NON-RESISTANCE. 
EXPERIENCE OF A PRACTICAL YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


On a recent Sunday afternoon several young men set 
out from the Young Men’s Christian Association building 
with their hands full of cards of invitation to the usual 
3 o’clock religious service for young men in Association 
Hall. They took different directions. One of them—Jens 
Neilson—went into Dupont street, or Grant avenue, as 
its new name is, and seeing a large crowd of young men 
going into one of the concert balls, entered and distributed 
some of his cards. Most took them pleasantly enough, 
but one young man, who had perhaps been drinking pret- 
ty heavily tore up the card given him as soon as he saw 
what it was, and turning spat on the young Christian. 
Brother Neilson’s first impulse was to lay down his cards 
and give the author of this indignity a sound drubbing, but 
by a strong effort he controlled himself, took out his hand- 
kerchief, wiped off his coat and went on with his work 
without saying a word. A little later the young man who 
had spit on him came to him, and tendered a voluntary 
apology for his mean act, as he called it, and promised to 
be present at the afternoon service. Neilson readily for- 
gave him and said he would pray for his conversion. At 
the meeting the young man rose for prayer, and, as Su- 
perintendent McCoy says he was converted that same day. 
—San Francisec Paper. 


THE CHRISTMAS PEACE. 


Blow bugles of battle, the marches of peace, 
East, West, North and South let the long quarrel cease; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man. 
ark! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us 


The dark night is ending, and dawn has begun. : 
— John G. Whittier. 
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AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


AND ARBITRATION. 


GOV. OLIVER AMES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our readers have doubtless noticed the name placed at 
the head of our Board of Directors, Oliver Ames, Governor 
of Massachusetts, inaugurated Thursday, Jan. 6, 1887. 
He consented to act with this Society from a conviction 
that International Arbitration is infinitely better than In- 
ternational War. 

Massachusetts has been in the habit of selecting her 
Governors from civil life and on account of political and 
business rather than military experience. This was true of 
Briggs, Boutwell, Andrew, Rice, Gaston, Long and Rob- 
inson. Gov. Butler left a large legal practice for a few years 
military service, but immediately resumed his profession 
at the close of the war. 

Gov. Ames comes from the industrial and mechanical 
class of men who have done more than any others to con- 
tribute to the business character and wealth of a small 
State not distinguished for a genial climate, a fruitful soil 
or productive mines. 

His father, Oakes Ames, and grandfather, Oliver Ames, 
like himself, have been engaged in manufacturing iron and 
steel not into swords and guns but into implements of 
husbandry. His native town of Easton, twenty miles 
from Boston, contains a typical Massachusetts village. A 
small stream was forced into use. Invention, industry 
and trustworthiness have coined money for the Ames 


family in the shovel shops of North Easton. By other 
‘ 


ventures they have increased in prosperity, 
and have greatly enriched their native village 
with lovely homes, churches, schools and a 
noble library. They have been distinguished 
for temperance, integrity, business ability and 
an elevated and elevating taste. Even the 
Railroad Station erected by them — thé place 
most frequented by everybody —is a work 
of art as well as a place of comfort. The 
third generation has not been averse to em- 
ploying in study and literary culture the 
leisure which wealth secures. Governor 
Ames, after academical training, took a 
special course of study at Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. He has for years been a 
winter resident of Boston and with his family 
has, of course, enjoyed social advantages in- 
ferior to those of no other city. As an active 
member of the Massachusetts Senate for two 
years, and Lieut.-Governor for a still longer 
period, he has had educative experience in 
political life. While he is not an orator like 
Andrew, Long and Robinson, we can think of 
no Governor of sounder judgment, more 
affable manners, executive wisdom and force. 
He is a product of Massachusetts soil and 
institutions. He represents that business 
shrewdness which conciliates the workingman 
by just and liberal treatment, while it insists 
on a fair return for investments of money 
and brains. We are indebted to Rand & 
Avery for the excellent likeness which we 
insert in the Apvocate. We feel quite sure 
that even our most distant readers will wel- 
come the portrait and this inadequate sketch 
of the new Governor of the Old Bay State. 
Gov. Ames will not be fifty-six till Feb. 4, 
1887. He is in the full vigor of life and 
seems likely to enjoy further honors at the 
hands of his fellow-citizens, if disposed to 
accept the responsibilities of public office. 


DESPAIR. 


If we are to trust a recent writer in the Saturday Re- 
view, we have little reason for congratulation. In an 
article on the ‘‘ State of Europe,” we are told that ‘‘ jour- 
nalists, and other commentators on current events have 
long ceased to suggest moral objections to unnecessary 
wars. . . . The bloodshed and misery which would 
result from even a just war are left out of consideration 
by moralists, because they have no hope of impressing their 
opinion on statesmen.” This is indeed a serious charge 
against Journalism.—Jnternational Monthly. 

It strikes us as a still more serious charge against States- 
men. The preacher and teacher are faithless, and the 
Statesmen thick-skinned, conscienceless, impervious to 
moral truth! 

What would you say of a missionary who despaired of 
teaching morality or religion to heathen? What would 
you say of a pastor who should despair of any power 
in ‘*the foolishness of preaching.” Hear St. Paul, 
‘**T can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me.” Nil desperandum. : 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
BY DANIEL SAWYER. 


We’re sailing, sailing on the ocean of life 

With conflicts surrounded, in this world of strife; 
*Mid waves of commotion, portentous of ill, 

Come, Jesus, and save us, and say, ‘‘peace, be still.’’ 


We're sailing, sailing o’er life’s raging billows, 

Christ sleeps not now — once he slept on a pillow; 

In heaven he’s enthroned, with his eye on life’s ills; 
Speak the word, loving Saviour, say, ‘‘ peace, be still.’’ 


We're sailing, sailing o’er the ocean of time, 

The conflicts are fearful, the battles sublime; 

Vile pasions aroused, raging fiercely to kill, 

Speak, Prince of Salvation, and say, “ peace, be still.’’ 


We’re sailing, sailing, on the warship of strife, 

*Mid waves of contention, in perils of life; 

Let hatred be banished, self-love, and self-will, 

Command, “Prince of peace,’’ now, and say, ‘peace be still.’’ 


We’re sailing, fast sailing to eternity’s shore, 
From this war-raging world to that evermore. 
Let the breezes of heav’n refresh our sweet rest, 
In mansions prepared for the home of the blest. 


Hopxinton, N. H. 


THE VOICE OF ITALY. 
From L’ Eco d@’ ftalia. [Translated.] 


Not long since the Austrian-Hungarian deputies, as- 
sembled at Pesth, granted the necessary appropriations for 
a conversion of the rifle used in the army, and other mili- 
tary ameliorations. General Boulanger and Admiral Aube 
have asked of the French chambers further grants for 
military and naval purposes, and whilst with feverish 
anxiety England is applying herself to the work of rein- 
forcing her navy, the Italian parliament is discussing 
estimates for increased expenditures in the cavalry and 
artillery arm of the service. Meanwhile, the Imperial 
government of Germany has proposed the immediate ad- 
dition of 40,000 men ‘ in time of peace” to the effective 
strength of the army. Of Russia it is needless to speak. 
It is known that she has now completed the military re- 
form, determined upon after the war of 1877, and that 
conscious of her strength, she is boldly pursuing an arbi- 
trary and aggressive foreign policy. Each one of the 
above States consequently finds in the armaments of the 
rest an occasion for augmenting its own; and thus the 
unprecedented rivalry in respect to military equipments 
continues, without regard to the misery entailed upon 
those who are condemned to pay the cost of these arma- 
ments. Si vis pacem par a bellum. If, in conformity 
with this ancient maxim, the preservation of peace stands 
in the ratio of preparedness for war, never has this price- 
less blessing been so fully assured to Europe, now brist- 
ling with arms, accoutrements and engines of human de- 
struction. The advantages, however, of a peace forcibly 
imposed by such agencies, is scarcely debatable, for it is a 
peace, the product of dread, and economically considered, 
ruinous to its supposed beneficiaries. It can be demon- 
strated by mathematic proof that in proportion to the 
duration of such a peace, it costs the double, triple or 
quadruple of a war, “however desolating or onerous (?). 
And yet European governments are making every en- 
deavor to maintain this, so to speak, armed truce, while 
at this moment neither is disposed to assume the respon- 
sibility of breaking it; for the reason that once broken, 


there lies beyond — the unknown ; and between the dread 
of this unknown and the hope of escaping it, the people 
are almost grateful to their governments for the preserva- 


| tion of a ruinous peace. But this abnormal state of things 


can not much longer exist. Under the apparent calm lies 
hid an extreme international tension which is easy to fore- 
see must soon result in an outbreak. Meanwhile, two 
powers are longing for an opportunity to sever the Gordian 
knot, namely, France and Russia, the two poles of the 
international disturbance. M. de Freycinet, in the latest 
of his diplomatic moves, vainly endeavored to make him- 
self the guardian of the European peace, and was over- 
thrown. Subsequent events and the questionable solution 
of the ministerial crisis in France, prove clearly that no 
ministry can last in that country that is not favorable toa 
war(?). And if France is desirous of war, Russia is 
scarcely less so. The failure of the brigand game played 
by the Czar in Bulgaria, is a moreel hard to digest. Between 
these two powers there is probably an entente; and if is 
should result in an overt act, they would find themselvet 
opposed by Germany, and all those European powers 
which are interested in maintaining the equilibrium of the 
Balkan States against a Pansclavic inundation. And so, 
with peace on their lips, European governments are ad- 
vancing to meet the outbreak of a war, in the coming 
spring, probably, the most costly and destructive that 
history will have to record — a war for supremacy, involv- 
ing a repartition of the European continent, doubtful in its 
ultimate issue, and which must extend from the shores of 
the Mediterranean into the interior of Asia and Africa — 
awar, in fine, which alone wiil determine the question of 
a general disarmament, and assure to nations the coveted 
boon of a lasting and dearly-bought peace. 

[The assertion that a war is not more costly than the 
most expensive peace, is contrary toexperience. As bad 
as is an armed truce, fighting is a thousand times worse. 
— Eprror or ApvocarE. 


MARTIAL AND MARTYR GLORY. 


John Hemmenway has called attention to the difference 
between these., The wars of the Jews, as recounted in the 
Old Testament, honor the former. The story of John the 
Baptist, Jesus Christ and the Disciples honor the latter. 
We remember no praise bestowed on armies, forts, ships-of- 
war, duels or any taking of human life in the New Testa- 
ment. A Roman captain was probably converted, but his 
charities and not his bloody deeds are recorded as praise- 
worthy. 


JUST THE PAPER FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD AND THE SUNDAY SCIIOOL IS 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 


Four Pages, Monthly. Published by the 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


- - - 15 c. 
10 c.each. 


Terms: Single copies per annum, 
Five or more copies to one address, . 
Back numbers at the rate of 50 cents per hundred. 


The publishers prepay postage in all cases. We must insist on payment 
for the ANGEL in advance, and shall discontinue when the subscription 
expires, unless renewed. 

Letters relating to the ANGEL OF PEACE should be directed to 


REV. R. B. HOWARD, 


No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Printed by J. E. Farwell & Co.,45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LIBERIA COFFEE. 


We take pleasure in prefixing to these well-known names our own 
endorsement of Edward 8. Morris, his Coffee and Palm Soap and 
Cotton-gin enterprises, and also his benevolent and philanthropic 
purpose to devote every penny of his profits to the Christian education 
of Africans.— Ep. of ApvooaTE. 


From the Supplement to ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (ninth 
edition), a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and General Literature. 
Vol. Ilf., page 695. Hubbard Bros., Philadelphia. 


‘The banks of both the St. Paul and Bassa Rivers are lined with 
coffee plantations. In Mesurada county there are not less than 20 or 
800 coffee plantations of various extent. This single county exported 
in 1883 to America 400,000 lbs. of coffee, exclusive of shipments to 
England, Germany, and other countries. The estimate for the whole 
country for the year was 800,000 pounds. It was in 1868 only about 
1000 pounds. Much of the increase of the coffee cultivation and trade 
may be attributed to the labors of Mr. Edward 8. Morris, a merchant 
of Philadelphia, who made a very full exhibit of Liberian products at 
the Centennial Exposition in 1876. He has also promoted the educational 
interests of the country.” 


John G. Whittier writes of Edward 8. Morris: ‘‘He has almost 
single-handed and alone done a whole work on the shores of Africa, and 
done it in a wise and practical manner.” 


Hon. John Welsh, while U. S. Minister to England, wrote of the same 
gentleman: ‘I am sorry that I cannot conveniently meet you, to 
listen to Mr. Edward 8. Morris, of Philadelphia, whose interest in the 
future of Africa has caused him to devote himself exclusively to it. He 
has long been laboring in its behalf. In 1876 he was selected by 
Liberia as her Representative to the United States Centennial Exhibition. 
For financial reasons, Liberia was unable to exhibit, but Edward 8. 
Morris & Co., at their own ex , made then a successful display of 
their agricultural products. Mr. Morris has thrown an enthusiastic 
energy into the work he has entered upon, which gives the strongest 
promise of success. His earnest desire is for the Christian education 
of the sons of the savage chiefs who border on Liberia. They are to be 
the future rulers of Africa. This is to be “his life-work, and his 
instruments will be schools for the purpose, established in Liberia. In 
such @ cause he cannot fail to have the support of good people.”’ 


New Haven, August 22, 1876. 
Epwarp 8. Morris, Esq. : 


My Dear Sir,—I am quite prepared to say, speaking from many 
years’ experience, I find the Liberia coffee better than the Costa Rica, 
superior in body, in color of the infusion, and in quality of flavor. Ina 
fact I know of no other coffee which alone is s0 excellent in all these 
respects as the Liberia. The French (who certainly are famed for good 
coffee) never use any single sort alone, but always mix two or more, 
using one for flavor, another for body, etc., usually depending on 
chiccory for smoothness and color. No such admixture is required to 
obtain from the Liberia coffee all these desirable qualities. I believe 
this is due to the splendid physical and chemical qualities of the fruit 
of a tree native to the soil of Africa and its torrid sun. The inspection 
of tze capsule containing the seed, suggests a epecific difference between 
the Liberia coffee and those more weak varieties which grow in a smooth 
capsule. [am not aware that any botanist has made the comparison, 
but it will not in the least surprise me should such an examination 
demonstrate the Liberia coffee tree to be a distinct species. 


Yours very truly, B. SILLIMAN, 
Professor Chemistry, etc., Yale College. 


August 22, 1876. 


Gentlemen,— Having used in my family nearly every variety of 
coffee in the market, I give a special preference to Liberia coffee over all 
others. In strength, flavor and aroma, it combines the best qualities 
of the best varieties. Respectfully yours, 

-WM. H. ALLEN, 
President Girard College. 


LIBERIA AHEAD! 


Medals of Award and Diplomas of Merit 


Superior Coffee and Palm Oil Soap 


U. S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1876, 


EDW ABD S. MORRIS 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 
Ist.—The Variety of Articles Exhibited. 
24.—The General Good Qualities of the Articles on Ex- 
hibition and especially for the SUPERIOR 
= CF THE COFFEE AND PALM OIL 
SOAP. 
LIBERIA COFFEE possesses all the strength of Rio, and all the fine 


aroma of Java or Mocha Coffee. As it is both heavier and richer than 
either, less is required to produce the usual quantity for drinking. . 


ROASTED LIBERIA COFFEE IN 1-LB. PACKAGES 


Forwarded to any Address in Poplar Wood Boxes containing 6 or 10 Ibs. 


EDWARD 8S, MORBIS, | Com. to U. 8. Centennial Exposition, 1876. 
Consul for Liberia. Com, to U. 8. Cotton Exposition, Atlanta, 1881 


OFFICE: 


No. 4 South Merrick Street, West Side New 
City Hall, 
Within ONE mivute’s walk of Pennsy/vania R. R. Passenger Depot. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 185s. 


Edward 8. Morris, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF 


PURE LIBERIA PALM OIL 


All chemistry acknowledges Palm Oil as the best material for Soap- 
making. The Soap here offered is made entirely of pure, sweet, and clean 
Palm Oil, and absolutely free from any dye, fat, grease and perfume, free also 
from Rosin, for producing alather. Rosin will injure the most delicate skin. 
This Soap is perfectly made, with barely enough alkali for saponification, 
and its natural odor is fresh and sweet—compared by some to that of Violets, 
by others to that of the Florentine Orris. 


FOR THESE SUBSTANTIAL REASONS ! OFFER 


TIMELY SOAP,29 


WHICH | THINK HAS NO EQUAL 


For the and Mumsery, Bath, Sharigg and Tet. 


This Soap is used in Hospitals and by Surgeons in their practice, as well! 
as in First-class Hotels, Families and Summer Resorts. Every Bank in 
Philadelphia, without exception, has ordered this perfect Soap. 

Quarter dozen of this Soap sent to any address, by mail, upon receipt 
of sixty-five cents, postage-stamps, or one dozen oe for $2.35, full postage 


repaid. 
Edward 8. Morris, 


Consul for Liberia, and Manufacturer and Reiner of Palm Oil in Africa, 
Office, No. 4 South Merrick Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


of Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1872. 


Authorized Capital . . . . . . « $1,000,000 


Prinoipal Basten, Office in New York. 


This company issues six per cent. Debenture Bonds and 


seven per cent. First Mortgage Loans on farms in Iowa, 


Kansas and other Western States. The Debenture Bonds, in 
addition to the strength afforded by the company’s capital and 
surplus, are further guaranteed by the deposit of First Mortgage 
Farm Loans in the Mercantile Trust Company of New York as 
Trustees, which mortgages are on properties valued at more than 
three times the amount loaned thereon. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. Wa. Larraser, Governor of Iowa. 

Hon. W. B. Attison, U. S. Senator, Iowa. 

J. & J, Stuart & Co., Bankers, New York. 

Narionay Ban« or THE Repusiic, New York. 

MeExRcANTILE Trust Company and others, New York. 

Jas. H. Bouve, President Boston National Bank, Boston. 

C. H. Warner, President National Bank of Commerce, Boston. 
J. W. Batcu, President Boylston Insurance Co., Boston. 

Isaac SweetseEr, President Washington Ins. Co., Boston. 
ALBERT Bowker, North American Ins. Co., Boston. 

Bonds of $200, $300, $500, $1000 and $5000, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1 in each year, in the city of New York, which 
will be forwarded to investors free of charge, for sale at par 
and accrued interest by 


EDWARD S. TOBEY, Agent, 
Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, Room 33. 


EVERY ONE INTENDING TO 
Purchase a New Piano 


Should send for the NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATRLOGUE of 


THE FAMOUS 


Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Before buying. It contains Important Information to all 
who are in‘erested in the finest Pianos now manu- 
facturing, and establishes a standard by which all may judge of 
the reputation claimed for the leading instruments. 

Sent free on application to 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 
BOSTOW. 


“THE FARMERS’ POULTRY RAISING GUIDE.” 


This is the title of a new and valuable book on poultry raising 
for profit. This book answers in advance all questions in respect 
to keeping and caring for poultry, and gives in the plainest possible 
manner needed instructions to enable beginners or old hands to 
carry on the business successfully, and make money. If you desire 
to know how to make hens lay the year round; how to fatten 
market poultry quickly; how to dress and ship poultry and sell 
eggs to obtain the highest prices; how to build inexpensive hen 
houses and yards; how to discover, prevent. and cure diseases of 
poultry ; how to select and obtain choice breeds, and how men and 
women of long experience in the business make money, then send 
for a copy of Tue Farmers’ Pouttrry Raisine Guipe, published 
py I. 8. Johnson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. Price 
25 cents. 


With Dentson’s Reference Index for 75 conte additional. 


WORCESTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


THE LARGEST ANO MOST COMPLETE DIOTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


EMBRACING 204 ADDITIONAL PAGES, AND OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY OF 
SYNONYMES OF WORDS IN GENERAL USE, 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 


Fully Ilustrated, and contains Four 
Full-page Illuminated Plates. 


Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OF WILL BE SENT, CARRIAGE 
FREE, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE BY 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, Pusuisuers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


STOVE POLISH 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 
For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 


The half-risen sun every package should bear ; ; 
For os is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 


auton none are penniteed the mark to abuse. 
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KITTIES!” 


The Cunningest Pussies 


you ever saw! Photographed from life, handsomely mounted on large gilt-edged 
boards, mailed on receipt of 25 CENTS in stamps. Send at once. 


F. L. PEIRO, Opera House, Chicago, Ill 


P. S.—-We can still supply demands for our beautiful “MAY BLOSSOMS,” in 


Address, 


any quantity, at 10 cents each. 


Neura’ 


uenza, 
Hoarsence Troubles, and cr 


ARSON’ 


Ils were ciecovery. “No others like in world. 
all of The information ground ba x is wort 
out about and. will be tha: One pilla 
here, or sent for 25c. in s 8. Dh L, 8. JOHNSON & CO. 


8. 


MAKE 


SHERIDAN'S 
CONDITION 
POWDER 


ed. So concentrated. One ounce is worth a — se other Sha Pg is strictly a medicine to be given 


aot or paid, for mail for 


KS OF ANY HEIGHT. 


CHEAPEST, STRONCEST, BEST. 


Made of Iron, begattinly ornamented. Five sizes, 
for table or floor. 


Offer and Illustrated Cat- 


& oh. THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


Send for our Special O 
| containing Free; also, price 
sts 
NEW; RICH The F. Libby Fenholder, 11 
nney’s Improv ew sizes. 
BLOOD. Triumph Steel Pens, Sos. Samples and prices 


on receipt of six cents. 


Wil 
times the cost 0 "of Only Pencil Holders. Sample by mail 10 
pam free. Sold 


onder cavonghe your loca) dealer or direct of the 
acturers, 
hens lay uke i, 18 W. T. PRATT & CO., 
1 diseases of he Tleadquarters Jor everything in the Stationery and 
Fancy Goods line, 
19 BOND STREET, 
P. 0. Box 3% New York, 


ECURITY 
MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 


OF YORE, 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ONLY 12 ASSESSMENTS 


Have been levied from 1881 to 1886, averaging three a year, and 
making the cost for assessments to a man of 
forty years of age, 


LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


For each $1,000 of insurance. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


we SU RPRISBD 


at the LESS quantity required of 


woondD’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


EXTRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 


THOS. WOOD & CO., 213, 215 State St., BOSTON, 


TRADE 


AGENTS WANTED for 
Twenty Years of Congress, 
1861—1881, 
by James G. Blaine. 

Hon. J. 8. Wise of Va. 
“Whoever takes it up, nom 
whether he be Mr. Blaine’ 

or enemy, will never it 

until he has read whole.” 

Agents make fron: @200 to 
permonth. Address, 

The Henry Pub. Co., 
‘orwich, Conn, 


of which he 
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“MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE” 


TO THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Montreal, Quebec, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


Vermont, New Hampshire & Canada. 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


at lowest rates are procurable at the Company’s offices, 218 Wash- 
ington St., third door south of Old State House, and at Causeway 
Street Station. 


C, 8. MELLEN, Gen. Superintendent. 
LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAO TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Troy and Boston, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.'s 
West Shore and New York Central and Hudson River Railroads. the 
shortest and most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy 
Mechanicsville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and 
the West; also in connection with the B. and M. R.R. (W. N. and P. Div,), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route between Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington. 8t. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller’s Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New land. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at @ 
the Company’s Office, 


250 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 
JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, 
Gen’! Supt. Traffic Manager. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


: LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Sunpay-Scnoor Liprary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Pramer or CuristiaN Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 
M. A. 


Tue Biste: Tue Sunpar-scuoo, Text Boox.—By Alfred 
Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. 
E. Dunning. 


Tre Youne Teacner.—By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 
75 cents each. 

These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for 
Sunday-school Teachers.” 

“The abundant help which this series of books will 
furnish ought to improve not only the teaching but the 
aay character of all our schools."—The Christian 

inion. 


Tue Seven Laws or Teacuine.—By John M. Gregory, 
LL. D., ex-Commissioner of the Civil Service of the 
United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Cotture or Pietr.—By Amos S. Chesebrough, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 

This volume presents the obligations of the churches in 

regard to the religious culture of the young. The book 


Also, Books for Sabbatheschool librari 


tracts for pastoral or revival work, Suaday-gehoo! Quertcrlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


A Concert Subject : The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns 
Recitationg. By»tt. B. Hosmep. by the American Peace Socrery. Sent postage paid, to aay 
Sunday-sohool ill take contrilution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author, 


specimen copy. 


» in every vaviety, carefally selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


is not argumentative or hortatory, merely, but contains 
practical hints for the successful carrying out of the ideas 
suggested by the title, which are the result of years Of 
actual experience. 


Tur Boox.—When and by Whom the Bible was Writtenall 
By the Rev. S. L. Braxe, D.D. Price $1.50. 


Sounpines.—Sermons. By Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.Dy 
Price, $1.25. 


Miss Cuarrry’s Houss.—By Howe Benning. pp. 353% 
Price, $1.25. 


CuristTmas at Surr Porst.—By Willis Boyd Allen. Price; 
$1.00. 


Dear Gates,—By Josephine R. Baker. Price, $1.25. 


Enpersy Ciass.—By Miss M. E. Winslow. Prices} 
$1.25. 


Kartuie’s Expertence.—By Mrs. Emily Huntington 
ler, author of ‘Highways and Hedges,” etc. Pricey 
$1.00. 


Four Mixes rrom Tarrrrown.—By Fannie H. Gallaghet 
16mo, pp. 202. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Patcuwork Quitt Socrety.—By Mary Spring 
ing. 16mo, pp. 280. Price, $1.25. 
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